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Mapa, 


IN requesting A to add your. 
name and sanction, to those which, may give effeft 
to the general purpose of this publicatian— 1 bave ' 

the particular reason, that you have honored the 
public delivery of the e with the most 
attentive encour 

FI had in view any + of the unial objelty of 

Dedications, I might om enumerate. the accompliab- 
ments, for which you are generally admired. It 
is the thoughtful, anxious, and affe@ionate mother, 


Fx 


5 who interests my esteem, and commands that 
5 ae men, "with. Jnkch I have the bonor to 
be, 


MaApAM, 
Your much obliged, 


DAVID WILLIAMS. 
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PROPORTIDN oF FACULTIES an 
| 1 N opening the Course of Lectures for the 2 

| | t year, it is agreeable to my ge. 
| n to apply the observations 
| hastily made in my employment, to that 
85 fanciful period described by Rousseau, com- 


mencing at the age of twelve, and termi» k 
e wherein he affirms the 1 
to be more han $08- — 


| "ation; to mention my 
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Rousseau had a pee 

dence, in the unqualified recommendation of 
idleness until the age of twelve: but though 
he would not acknowledge an error, he con- 


veyed into his plan. provisions for lost time; 


by syggesting methods of crouding rms. 
tion into a short and imaginary period. It 
is poetical, to place a calm before a my 
Rousseau, a poet not a philosopher, un- 


avoidably obeyed the impulse of his genius. 


The beauties which introduce the second 


volume of the Emile, would have been lost, 


without the artifice of accumulating appre- 


hensions from the paszion of love; and 


thronging rer far defence into a 


and previous n 

The age to which he refers I have had 
more occasions to observe, than infancy”; 
and though I generally recollected the po- 
culiar opinion of Rousseau, I could not trace 
the slightest ground for it. I requested 3 
friend, who had opportunities of seeing him, 
to render the opinion a Subjeft. of convere 


veoking ups uous faculties, or any pe- 
Bn ek may 
{previous 


intment in 


— DD 


2 


7 * . 
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ledge or temper, to discuss the ttizxirs of 75 
education of a 
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: previous to the dotninion of love.” Nousseau 
answered, with peevishiness, He has been 
« converant with #ftificidl children; and 1 
8 to those of nature. It 
Dprcbendsd Wola tis 

given; for he was not prepared; by Know 


his writings: 
Is requested, at the time, to direft the 
youth, whom his father 
deemed TOES nature: for he tad 
brought him up, as he imagined, in exakt 
y with the principles of Rousseau. 
The yotith was born t6 a large inberitatbe; 
and his father was at leiste to pay the 
Slight attention he thought necessary to him, 
in the period of idleness. That period ap- 
a termimitiom; and the boy be- 
coming ee , ee af owes 
1 was to see hin, and to 
tome means to appease the tumults he per- 
petually produced in the family. Tho 
T oP Getty 2 FOG 

rt ryan inet inn Fg. N 


n 122 ww 


on 


- brenne or 


5 His n remarkably fond of dogs; 
and were accompanied by them day and 
night. Justice and mercy to animals, are 

Virtues: a passion for them is an infirmity; 
sometimes a symptom of degradation. When 
the boy was brought home from the nurse; 
for the mother gave herself no concern re- 
specting the precepts of Rousseau; he wWwas 
introduced, as a favorite, among the dogs; | 
and received a similar species of attention. 

On all occasions, at all hours, he had access 

to the apartments of his parents, in common 

with the animals referred to; and when any 
entertainment was extended beyond his usual 
hours of rest, he would, in their manner, lie 
down on the Ain, or the thor, until the 
company departed. | 

The father had pointed kim out, in me, 
in these circumstances, with, triumph; as | 
prepared for the hardshups that might on 
him, in sustaining his future character. 

sometimes expressed a puspicion, , the 3 

had been previously intoxicated; and under - 

stood it ee not uncom- 


| FACULTIES AND DESIRES. 8 
When I. attended the sclemn discussion 
of expedients for proceeding in lis 
tion, I ound him surrounded by the fumily, 
undergoing, with acrimonious impatience, a 
trifling operation by a surgeon, for deafness, 
acquired by lying the greater part of the 
night on the floor ; after partaking freely 
of the entertainment of the evening. 
Witch the usual folly of those who eek 
assistance in education, I had been announced 
as something more dreadful than the sur- 
geon. The boy, on seeing me, submitted 
patiently to the remaining operation; and 
the mother whispered it, as presaging my 
future influence: with What Sagacity, 1 1 did 
not, and need not explain 
The father opened the moral consuttation, 
with producing his son, at thirteen, as a child 
of nature; who had hever been bbitradibed | 
or taught; was nearly ignorant of the al- 
phabet; spoke a jargon he had formed out 
of the several dialects of the family: and 
was a meer animal, on 0 ren 
of Rousseau. 7 a WRIT IR 
I! had some difficulty in in cg | 
rblty, on n a * emaciated 
* . figure; 


 - dreadful exclamation; ee eee 


6. . PROPORTION: OF | 


figure; his countenance betraying marks, of 
premature decay, or depraved pagsiana ; his 
teeth, discoloured, and his hearing almost 
gone. Rousseau would have made some 


the room 0 
3 if he thought ne 
and robust; 80.candid, $0 destitute of pres, 
Pocssession or passion, as the imaginary 
Emile :—He could not boast of his haalth z 
and he was certainly passionate; an inſirmity 
he inherited from his parents: but he had 
no prepossessions; he was never sent to 
church; never read the Bible, or any bone 
af maxims and instructions; indeed he cauld 
not read at all. The father then, with pre- 
cipitance- betraying. a dense of negligence 
ar guilt, referred to the period; under 
consideration; and read the. following pas- 
mae. from, the: Pms? This interval, in 
„uhich the individual is able to eſſect more 
en he dexires : though. it be not the. 
5 perisd of his greatest absolute, is, an F 
* have already said, that of his greatest 
«. relative force. This is the most precious: 
*. interval of his life; an interval which offers 


Tom, ii, P+ 5. Ed. Amst, 1765, 


elk 
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itself but once; an interval extremely hort; 
« and the more 50; as we shall Seeg that tb. 


”" 


« employ it well is of the atmostim 
I asked the father, whether he did not 
oss the child; left to himself, would pe- 


rish? He hesitated a little; and said he would. 


Where then are his superfluous abilities, 
or his greater relative strength? Your 
son is either not a child of nature, or the 


11 is not of importance to the m 
question. wliat became of the youth it will 


only gratify your curiosity to know, that 


from the several hints I suggested, the pa- 
rents chose the least likely to succeed; and 


fortunes in England, he will soon mingle in 
that senate; which political novelists extol as 
the model of legislation; which history, if 
history become the province of philosophy, 
may consign to infamy or contempt. 

The positions of Rousseau, on this part of 


the e which: L Gia unfounded un 


1 n 


e e eee eee it w_ 
+ imaginary.” 


that by the importance assigned to large 


16 55 34 '% 1. That 


* JV 


love is, under r kind of manage- 
ment, to be dreaded as an enemy to all 


S © "PROPORTION or 


1. That there is a peculiarity in the dessen 
And that the approach of 


instruction or improvement: -My business, 
at this time, is with the first of these po- 
sitions. The passion of love, he treats as 
e cloud; and so artfully, that ex- 
« peRation is on tip toe; while he strews in 
its way numerous objects, Which might 
otherwise have been introduced with 4 
culty. 
. At that tee: period, the 
dates the birth of curiosity ; Previous years 


having been devoted to activity. It is dis- 
tressing to discover errors of serious im- 


portance in writings of general credit or 


authority. I am persuaded, the youth to 
whom I have alluded, would not have been 


80 greatly neglected, or become 80 incurably 
depraved, if the general anarchy of the fa- 
mily had not been apparently countenanced 
by the paradoxes of Rousseau. They looked 
forward to an imaginary; point of time, in 


Which curiosity and other mental qualities 
were to receive their birth; or a spegies f 


regenerati on 


FACULTIES Au Drinks. 
to take place in the oonstitution x 
and 5 mind of he chi They waited a year 
predicted period; and when 
they produced him to me, He was so diseased 
in body and mind, that with the powers of 
the Spartan inspectors, I should have been 
inctined-to doom him to death. 4 00 On 
Though it be true, che ware nu be- 
stowed on children, is improper or perni- 
cious; it is an error in the application of 
right Principles. Early attentions are the 
most important; because they affect the 
temperament; and injuries in its first. for- 
mation are seldom or never remedied. The 
same writer seems to injoin and to discaur 
the contradictory hints, as they may justify 
their systems or habits. In the situations, to 


Dee eee 


—— — 
et 
2 — 


1 


\} 


had never interfered + in education. Mu, 
Locke had produced from antiquity, all the 
maxims or opinions, ich have giyen ere. 
dit to R He exhibited them with 
perspicuity, but without passion; and they 
were gradually insinuating into such families 
as mk ads insured their 7 . de 5 


mes Kn 7 4 8 


S 


which Fallude, I have often wished Rousseatt © © 


i 
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ed to anticipate; may hot have retard · 
ed the event. His hery fancy alarms ;-6r 
sistance. 
are too poetical for a science, which requires 
the perspicuity or accuracy of mathematics, 
and where ambiguity must be peculiarly 


pernicious. 
| — — 
paradoxes of this part of the work; with- 
out which perhaps it would be little read: 
we shall find the directions of Rousseau, ge- 
nerally in the manner of Mr. Locke; and I 
think them the best that can be imagined.” 
'He proceeds, however, in geometrical in- 
ﬆru&tions, like an empiric: He alludes ra- 
ther obscurely to a new method of teaching 
the science; though Ozanam; in his Mathe- 
matical Recreations (Recreations Mathema+ 
tiques) had explicitly pointed out the same 
ene 
ments. 
Mathematics are, in general, 80 eat. 
9 would be difficult to 
suggest 
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euggest any improvements: and I have not 
seen youth, at the age under consid | 
3 
beautiful, in poetical etc; bur 1 unk it 


offends against the first important principle 


of the system he has adopted The island 
< of mankind (alluding to the banishment of 


; A Philosopher to a desart island) is the 
n 
be an interesting object to children; its 
OY offends them. Wi 
bien 1, Who are instructed to talk | 
thing, whether with or without dee. 
make the zun a subject of converaation wih 
as much ease, as common incid ents or objefts 
around them. mne 2 into the 
easily indeed to concern eee about 
the sun—and to introduce x6 
a th the very beni for which 


„. l. P. 8. 


„„ 

"wk. * 

nu; SL 
ms 


| 1 boa 
oedvgation;on 3 2 
he: — 1 — 
have succeeded with ease or rapidity in 
geographical pursuits, have been conducted 


dual surveys of a house, a-neighbor 


12 —— — 5 | PROPORTION oF 
—— 


in a direction exactly opposite to that of 
Rousseau. They haue been tanght, hf 20 


a. district. Elevations have been — 

mountains measured, by directions from se- 
veral articles in the Encyclopedie or hi- 
losophical Transactions; and a proper, atten 


tive mode of reading, has een therebyencou- 


raged. ' Little excursions for measurements 
or drawings have been made; and che pu- 


Pils —— Wanne 


5 would 3 its full effoct: and — 


it to parents or tutors, as a 1 in this 
species of instruction. 
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dent lecture, without recurring to His idea 
of curiosity. An attempt to date its birth, 


might furnish dontroversies similar to those 
of metaphysicians, Oi the soul's entrance into 


the body. It seems to be nearly co- eval 
with sensibility, and is discovered on the first 


dawn of desire or aversion. Like those 
Principles, it gradually assumes a form, or 
acquires strength by time and exercise:; | 
Early youth is 50 far from being destitute of 
it, that it seems tej be the Season of its vio- 


lent or unbounded operations. F must 
therefore repeat, none of the singulari- 
ties of Rousseau, have appeared to me 80 


groumdless, so destitute of plausibility, as | 


the opinion, that 2 receives its birth 
at the period under consideration. I am 


acquainted with children who have acquired, 
before the age of twelve; a knowledge of | 


natural history, and the use of mechanical 


inventions, which; might put philosophers 


to shame; and they have been stimulated to 
the ptmost diligence or the most pertinent 
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pecting this principle, which has escaped 
dies penetration. In the early years of in- 
faney, it is, it must generally be suffered 
to diverge in all directions. The season is 


ceptible; it gives rise, existence, or eſſect 
to many latent principles, which influerice 
me moral character. Every thing previous 
| to this period, is under the dominion of eu- 
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In the period W 
as is'a kind of attention required, res- 


14 


approaching, when its licentious and pene- 
trating rays should be collected. | or Its ope- 
rations restrained. - 


- The approach of love has not, in my ob- 
creation, borne any similitude to a orm; 


or had any of those attributes of terror, 
with which Rousseau has furnished it. Like 


that of spring, it is gradual, almost imper- 


riosity, or of mild affections, which, though 
active in enquiries, are easily satisfied; and 
have nothing exclusive or ardent in their 
satisfuctions or sorrows. AIT objects are 
chose of common possession; they are con- 
templated or lost without any ef the in- 


teresting emotions, which at this time 285 


springing up in the heart. 
In 
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ln the period under  congideration, a pe. 
culiar and delicate species of which 
may be denominated Honor, uld be culti- 
vated ; to prepare young people for the inter 
courses ef those now eannedRtions, into which- 
they may be precipitated. This period, 
however, is 80 far from giving birth to eu- 
riosity, that it is the time in which it sbould 
be bound down by cautious but impercep-- 
tible restraints, I cannot'e mean 
ing, in a better manner, than by ref 
to the conduct of an excellent mother; who, 
by a maryiage deemed unequal, was pre- 
cipitated into obseurity ; and who lehrned, 
by her own misfortunes, ame 
venting those of her children. | 
It was one of her observations, that friend- 
Ship precedes love, in point of time; that 
the character and happiness of youth, de- 
pend on those connections, which they 
either make, or seem to make voluntarily, 
The observation was not new to me; nor 
do I imagine it will be, to any pupils of 
puhlie schools. But she remarked, that chil- 
dren imperfectly educated, on the plans re- 
vived by Locke and Rousseau, were either 
Jy | 
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25A brd, this previous friendship, by, the 
2h perpetual and obvious attention of their 
PE” Pets; or they were disqualified by a li- 
dentious curiosity, which universally marked 
chem. She had therefore invented lessons 
of honor, which she intermingled early, with | 
the spirit of desultory or general enquiry, 
justly deemed the principal agent of educa- 
tion. I was charmed with the wisdom of 
that preparation for the proper exercise of 
social affections; but, on revolying the sub- 
ject, and having recourse to Plutarch, it 
had not escaped the profound penetration 
of antiquity; Among the several instances 
of the effect of that attention, the conduct 
of Bellerophon, recorded by Homer,“ is re- 
markable. Antea, queen of Argos, became 
enamoured of him; but not returning her 
affection, she accused him to the king, 
(Fetus) whose host he was; who would 
not, by his punishment, violate the laws of 
hospitality. He therefore dismissed him, 
With letters to the king of Lycia; which 
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had reason to suppose they ordered his de- 
struction. Plutarch observes, on the story, 
a A man of curiosity is void of faith. It is 

a species of incontinence, which often .inca- 
pacitates youth for all the duties of friend- 
ship or 158 that incontinence, 
the address of the mother I refer to, was 
particularly directed; and the effect, in ele- 
vating or strengthening the mind, was ob- 
vious and surprizing. The children seemed 
gradually to acquire the most Uesjreable of 
all moral privileges; to feel sentiments of 
confidence and affection for their parents or 
friends; een 
e., 01758 N 5 110 
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M. be must bei dane 155 the 

subjects of discussion here, when they 
dere in the mode of the 
Lectures. But I have discarded the dispo- 
sition, of implicitly following advice; though 
not, of profiting by it. 

Persons immediately occupied in domestic 
education, are perpetually surrounded with 
difficulties :---to them the detail of pro- 
+ ceedings can neyer be sufficiently minute. 
Their exclamations are, Explain---give 
* instances---tell us, not meerly where we 

are wrong, but point out every mark or 
indication of the right path. This is not 
in my power: if it were, my engagements 


allow me no Ns for ene 
in 
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in the time I mean to allot for reading Lec- 

tures, I should not in this method pass over 
the period of infancy. Parents who cannot 

seize general principles, or improve instances 
and examples by similitude or analogy, will 
not greatly benefit by the Lectures; or by 
any compositions which can be de on 
education. 

. 3 think 
me too profuse of examples ; inclined to 
dwell too long on the nice or early regu- 
lations of infancy; and wish me to hasten | 
into the regions of sentiment, taste, reason, 
or philosophy. In private, as in public in- 
stitutions, reasons of this nature, render it 
expedient to, recur frequently to the yore 
poses of their formation. 

When I was invited to resume the pratice 
of reading Lectures, it was in the execution 
of a plan, I declared I could not tindertake, 
without risquing the return of ill health; 


without relinquishing private engagements, 
which, by giving me a species of indepen- 


dence, were important to my happiness: 
but that I would read such Lectures, as my 
time would permit me to compose; and 


C2 
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such as would Suit the credit or complexion | 
of, my. occupations. That was not under- 

stood; either by persons, who would have 
rendered me the instrument of particular de- 
signs, or those who wvow wish me to consult 
the fleeting disposition of the times, and to 
enter into a competition with Readers who 
are amusing the town with fragments of 
the Belles Lettres. I am sensible, they mean 
my pecuniary - advantage; ; but they do not 
understand my interest. I must preserve 
tbe Lectures, strictly in an academical style; 
or I wound myself with one hand, while I 
appear to be enriched by the other. If I 
were to open the doors, even to literary 
amusements, by losing an imaginary rank, 
I should lose the atientin of those persons 
who now resort here. Disquisitions, in any 
academical forms, have no effect of the kind; 
as we see a cloistered lecturer, who has re- 
cited instructions to the walls of a college, 
or exercised discipline in the nursery of a 
family, rank D's 4 the nobles of the land ; 

blend his opinions with those which affect 
public properity ; start into e 
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cal dignities; and take place of those who 


have the fate of kingdoms in their hands. 

Such is the condition of public prepos- 
session; and such is my situation. I cannot 
dwell more than I do on minutiæ, because 
I want time; sometimes information or ex- 


perience. I cannot give the Lectures the 


most popular, captivating, or perhaps pro- 
fitable forms, because I should be instantly 
ruined in my private connections, by en- 
listing among the reciters of plays, or the 
public readers of beauties and deformities. 
While on this part of the subject, it 


may be proper to observe, though the 3 


principal intention be, to encourage the dis- 
position in parents, to assemble, to converse, 
and to hear observations or discussions on 
the education of children; I shall do every 
thing in my power to render the Lectures 
entertaining. An assembly, consisting prin- 
cipally of persons interested in education, 
wishing to derive information from each 
other, or from their lecturer; is a novelty, 
even among the nfimerous associations or 
Societies of this town. How far our feeble 
efforts may give it credit or effect, it is 

C3 difficult 
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difficult to determine. If we succeed, in 


any material degree, our private satisfaction 


Will assuredly be attended with public ad- | 


vantage. If we should not, it may be in 


0 our power to preserve the memory of the 


attempt; or to produce an instance against 
the reproaches of scandal, in which the ladies 
have countenanced rational or important 
purposes of assemblies; heard their preju- 
dices, habits, passions, oy foibles, treated. 
Without ceremony; shewn a solicitude to 
obtain information or improvement and 


failed of giving 1 to a _ they ya 


tronized. 


This may "ER by My bringing our 


little institution to its first principles ; and 
it is the proper answer to the obliging hints 
which have been given me, on various modes 
of conducting the Lectures, to the supposed 
advantage of my reputation or fortune. 
You will recollect, while animadverting 
en the lessons of Rousseau, in geography 
and astronomy, my objections were, princi- 
pally, to the arrangement. Every man 
acquainted with these sciences, knows they 
are blended ; that the vicissitudes of day 
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member any unusual efforts were 
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and night, summer and winter, or the vari- 
ations of climates, cannot be understood, 
without general ideas of the solar system: 


and the manner of ging them, n 
exemplified by Rousseau. 

He has been blamed, for inmnedintely pros 
ceeding to the calculation of an eclipse; 
but without reason: for children, at the age 


to which he refers, have a dexterity and 


ce to surmount greater difficulties 
than those attending the calculation of e- 
clipses. The periods of the moon's' motions 
cannot be ascertained; the longitudes of 
places cannot be found; the important eras 
of chronology or history cannot be deter- 
mined, without calculating the solar and 
lunar eclipses. The theory of eclipses is 
clearly stated, in several astronomical trea- 
tises of a familiar or popular kind; and the 
tables for their calculation, constructed in a 
manner so intelligible, that I do not re- 


to make the children acquainted with — 
I recolle&t, the mathematical assistant, in 


my own little institution, objected to the 


_ introduction of astronomical calcula» 
; ES -- tions'; 
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tions : but I could not perceive any thing 


influencing his opinion, but prepossession, | 


or a pride respecting the science he pro- 
fessed, very incident to inferior masters. 

At the time to which I refer, a philoso- 
pher of considerable fame, whom fortune 
has forced into politics, took refuge from a 
political storm, in our family; and entered, 
with ease, the characteristic of genius, into 
several of its employments. I observed 
he was 'particularly pleased with the early 


application of arithmetical dexterity, to 


questions of obvious or important use. All 
those calculations, on the power of compound 
interest in annihilating debts, or accumu- 
lating property, were made as amusements, 


which have since raised political writers intq 


high degrees of reputation. ; 
Tt would be superfluous to add, that 


youth thus conducted, would draw meri- 
dians ; understand the divisions of time; or 


the relation of places, by reference to the 
cardinal points; that globes or. maps would 
be made, not bought; but made by the 


assistance of artists: that the theory and 


ä 4 would be rendered intel 


gible; ö 
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gible | ble ; and the construction or noe of in - 


"— Dogma introduces the sel 
with the juggler, respecting magnetism. 1 
have tried boys in the manner he describes; 

but without the effects, admirably painted 
in the Emile. Children, jn the habits of ac- 
quiring real information, are not susceptible 
of the species of competition or vanity, 
which he is at considerable pains to correct. 
In attending the deceptions of celebrated 
exhibitors in London, I never perceived in 
children properly educated -I mean in- 
structed on the general plan recommended 
by Rousseau any thing beyond curiosity: 
though furnishedwith clues, by which they 
might have anticipated, or entered into com- 
petition with the performer. Children, 
brought up in the common method, were 
generally susceptible of that vanity: and 
this is not the only instance, in which Rous- 


in Emile, which he could not have a- 
quired. | DW 
| In 


Seau is at pains to correct errors and faults 
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In the method of teaching geography 1 
have described, it is difficult to avoid the 
elements of history. I was led into the 


observation, however, by an incident. A 


Gentleman who had gone-through a course 
of polite education in England, and had 
been many years secretary to an embassy, 


applied to me for assistance in the execution 


of particular views, in which geographical 
knowledge was n Though he had 


traversed a great part of Europe, and was 
an excellent linguist ; he was unacquainted 


with the use of the globes. When prepared 
for considering the divisions of the earth, as 
the habitations of men, having relations 


to each other, he suggested the propriety 


of connecting the description with gene- 
ral history; which should commence with 
the fabulous origin or settlement of men, 


and trace them on its surface, in their 


emigrations, policies, or contentions. 1 
knew no such history : he therefore obliged 
me to invent a substitute; and we traced 


_ traditions or histories, according to my 


information, from the banks of the Ganges 
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and Euphrates, in every direction over the 
globe. I have suggested the method to 
parents and teachers in geography; and 


they have furnished themselves with hints 
in writing, which have rendered their con- 
versation with pupils, the best nn 


to universal history. 

In ascertaining climates, an attention to 
the effects of heat or cold on bodies, is 
unavoidable. This leads to the construction 
and use of barometers or thermometers. 
The Collection Academique, and the French 
Encyclopedie, left us hardly any thing to wish 
for, on that or any other subject, in the 
period under consideration. It would be 
impertinent to refer to the articles; as 
the indexes of the one, and the phabetical 
arrangement of the other, will direct "the 
most indolent enquirer. It may be proper 
to observe, we never read an article, unless 
we wanted information in the accomplish- 
ment of some purpose, or the construction 
of some machine. The impressions of our 
studies were therefore indelible; and no 


assiduity or pains were wanting, in fully 


comprehending our instructions. In these 


circum— 
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circumstances, the first volume of the Col- 
lection Academique, containing the trans- 

actions of the first philosophic society insti 
tuted in Europe, (the Academy Della Crusca) 
was read with avidity by youth of thirteen 
or fourteen, who understood the principles 
on which heat or cold were measured, as 
well as any philosophers in Europe; if men, 
in such pursuits, must be denominated phi- 
losophers, The doctrines of. air; the con- 
struction of air-pymps; the science of hydro- 
statics; even the pursuits of chemistry, 
are studies suited to this age: consider - 
able progress should be made in them, pre- 
vious to the time, when the powers of 
reflection wholly occupy the mind, and 
arrange its sentiments, opinions, or Prin- 
ciples. 

I am sensible of my danger, in approach- 
ing the regions of mystery or empiricism; 
which are eminently those of chemistry. 
Though it be the science of analysis, and 
its object information in detail; that in- 
formation leading sometimes ta sudden or 
great advantages; it awakens a peculiar 
species of cupidity, which sinks chemists 

beneath 
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beneath the ranks of liberal professions, or 
brands them with mean and odious suspi- 
cions. Instead of being the ser vants of real 
philosophy, they assume the tone of its 
masters; and by making riches the ultimate 


objects of scientific pursuits, they become 


the dupes of inordinate, insatiable avarice. 
There are some honorable exceptions to 
this general description of chemists; and 
they are to be found principally among the 
disciples of Mr. Boyle. The late enquiries 
on electricity, air, and animal heat, have 
been conducted in a liberal manner; and 
though they may not merit the splendid 
fame with which they have been rewarded; 
they will separate the names of those who 
conduct them, from the general herd * 
empyrical chemists. 


Rousseau glances on the subject, in a 
manner which shews his opinion of its im- 


portance, and his ignorance of the science. 


He introduces * it with some pomp; for 
he connects with its introduction, the 
first ideas of utility. When we are 80 far 

ee 
| advanced, 
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advanced, as to give our pupil an idea of 
the word useful, we have considerable in- 
fluence over his conduct ; for the word is 
striking, if the sense be adapted to his 
« years, and he can see its relation to his pre- 
« gent welfare. What is the use of that? 
This, for the future, is the sacred word; 
the word determining between him and 
me, on all the actions of life.” 

It is the idea, not the word, that de- 
termines the voluntary actions of children, 
from the first moment of their sensibility to 
— and pain, or to gratification and 

Rousseau was a Platonist ; and 
the opinion of utility was not to be in- 
troduced in his system, but as an auxiliary; 
while in life, it is the universal nn = 
action. . 
After the olmimity Ai cls 
mistry, he dismisses the pupil with direc« 
tions to make ink, and to detect the adul- 
teration of wine. I do not mean to give you 
a syllabus of chemical processes the fashion 
of chemical pursuits has produced Manuals 
or Books of Elements, as numerous as those 
on b or music. 
| All 
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All nature abounds with objects, which 
chemistry may render useful or convenient. 
The general principles of the science should 
be known to every man of property if not 
to improve his fortune, or diversify the 
satisfaction of his mind; to prevent his being 
the dupe of those subtle and interested im- 
postures, which, under scientific pretences, 
retain their baneful credit throughout the 
world. A learned professor *, a prelate of 
singular enter prize, has had the resolu- 
tion to propose Lectures of this kind in an 
English university. I differ with him only, 
respecting the time, when chemical enqui- 
ries should be connected with the studies 
of youth.--- His own Essays are among 
the most useful and nnn. books 
for children. | 
In this detail of purenits I have confined 
myself to general directions; because the 
French Encyclopedie, and the Transactions 
r the several philosophical societies of Eu- 
| Ae eons which can fully 
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willy. 


is apt to prevail on the regular 


answer the to be obtained on the 
plan and they must be referred to, or 
, not as courses of reading, but 
assistances in enquiries or difficulties. The 
cipal skill or address of the tutor, must 


princi 
be to create those difficulties, and impercep- 


tibly to guide the enquiries. Attempts have 


been made to reduce the scattered soience in 


these publications into systems; and I have 
mentioned to you, those of Basedow, in An- 


halt Dessau. They afford some assist- 


ance to persons who cannot arrange their 
enquiries; but the information is too gene- 
ral or too scanty, to satisfy the impetuous 


curiosity of youth, when wud it is set on n the 


The expence of these \piiemics, ban 
apparent difficulty in the use of them. But 
families who cannot afford them, should 
associate with others of gunilar views. This 
species of association would have nume- 
rous advantages. That torpor which 
arrange- 
ment of a family, would be prevented; chil- 
dren would have opportunities of mingling 
with children; and their tutors would 

N improve 
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8ECOND PERIOD. 
improve or benefit each other. A common - 
library and apparatus might be provided 
at a moderate expence ; and many of the 
advantages of private and public education 
be united, . 
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UTILITY OF BOOKS. 


T has been often intimated, that bodies 
of so much assumed importance or dig- 
nity, as the philosophical societies of Europe, 
would not think themselves obliged, for re- 
commending their Transactions as school- 
books. Societies in general subsist by fic- 
titious renown; and none more remarkably 
than those denominated Philosophical. The 


Royal Society of England, is not of inferior 


fame to any in Europe; yet it would be 
Aifficult to point out its utility; unless it 
be in the publication of the Transactions; 

which it seems desirous to disavow # as it were 

to avoid the 1 imputation > any pubs service. 
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| My'friends;: therefore, need be under no 
apprehensions, I may incur che displeasure 
of Philosophical Socisties, by /recommending 
their lucubratibns, nnen. for chil- 
d renn 5 Al ek ;: Wed att 0 
That they may be — — as in- 
structed by them, will be seen by the fol 
lowing queries, which were drawn up at my 
house, by a lutle association of pupils, tho 
oldest of whieh was not fifteen. They had 


ies i been disappointed by perusing puerile, im- 
g- probable, or foolish papers; and praposed 
pe, sending the queries to the Royal. Society; 


re- subscribing their wan agen and place of 
4 Ms: N 54 Bent 21 Die F1 491 1 ,n EI 
c- 


2. I. The Transactions containing an 
account, Amen rained. mice in Ice» 
land, we Wh to know, whether they had 
any qualities or properties different from 
earthly mice Whether they had, the same 
pilfering disposition, and the same predilec- 
tion for cheese ore 2136 1855 e 

«i oils We have, a similar Suriggity 
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concerning” the awer of frogs, 30 sole my 


: ge e you 2a: ym 1 ,2corraigigqs 

QI. A man having lived dong at 

ah on bread and cheese; feeling uncumtnon 
pains about him; and having medical asuist- 
ande - produced cockle shells - We ure ex- 
tremely desirous to know, whether the ſu- 
culty may not invert the process; and by 
turning cockle shells into bread and cheese, 
provide à resource in hpi seasons? 


2. . A-discovery being made,” acoord- 


ing to your beientifio records, that one root 
of bats produced a hundred and t/o stalle, 
because it was cut on the new: mon he- 
ther your illustrious body be not remis in 
its influence with your royal patron- Whether 
wink not be chargeable with guilt, in 
bs dearth” br" scarefty in Scotland; for not 
procuring-an act of Parliament; that oats be 
tit omy at the a 
en Whether it be: not your duty to 
send deputations to Egypt. to dlsodyer the 
Katy with which you suppose the Arabs 
can charm crocodiles ; and the nature of the 
taligmans or stones, ich you 
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of the new moon? 
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placed on the bankvof this Nile, 


—— dare not pro- 


cd zonen ant olf ον ends o 

I. Whether you have not been 
mexouseable, in not securing or depositing 
amotig your scientific treasures, the portative 
engine of Monsieur Sevier at Lyons, by 
Which the several tempers or inclinations 
of men, might be known,” by bringing it in 
contact wich the Persons concerned? % 

Vou may imagine, these queries were not 
bent produce them; only to prove the pu- 
pils profited by perusing the Transactions | 
But here we are totally at variance with 
Royseau.—His manner of introdueing Ro- 
binson Crusoe, must be in the recolletion 
y man who has read the Emile -T. I 


hate books; they only teach us to talk of 
what we do not understand. It is said 
Hermes engraved on columns the elements 
of the 2 the loss of his 
« discoveries by u If they had been 
thoroughly impressed an the minds of men 
they would have been preserved by tradi- 
tion. The nee ir: fa 1 6t 
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are the monuments on which human scien- 
ces are most indelibly engraven. Are there 
* no means to collect the instructions scat - 
© tered in books; to form them into a com- 
mon object, easy to observe, interesting to 
pursue, and which may serve as a stimulus 
k even at nge It a-eituation c be 
* Aba Gieplayed. Müde undet» 
standing of a child; and in which the means 
of providing for those wants are successively 
* developed with the same facility, it would 
be in a lively and plain picture of auch a 

state that we should first exercise his ima- 

* gination.--Ardent philosopher| Isee you al- 
1 ready taking fire! give yourself no trouble; 
f the situation is discovered; it is described; 

and, without injuring you, much better 
1 than you would describe it: at least with 
more truth and simplicity. Since we must 
have books, there is one which in my opi- 

nion, furnishes the best treatise of, natural 
Pp education. This is the first book my 

Emile will read; this alane will constitute 
« his library for some time; and will ever 
hold a 9 E in it. It will 


be 


UTILITY) OF Books., | 80 
x bo the text; to which all-curiconvergations 
on subjects of natural science will serve as 
a comment. It will oonstitute a test, du- 
ring our progress in the acquisition of 
judgment; and until our taste be totally 
vitiated, the perusal of it will give us plea-. N 
sure. What is this wonderful book? Is it | 

« Aristotle? Is it Pliny? Is it Buffon f. Nie 

„ie i Robingon Ce Wen: 

- Fmust do justice to che art of this passage ; 
befors consider its truth or importance. 
Horace describes the mountain in labor and 
producing a mouse, as the proper disap- 
pointment of extravagant or ridiculous ex- 
pectation. Rousseau has had the address to 
procure importance and respect to a similar 
process producing similar effect. By giving 
pomp or magnificenoe to the introduction 
of Robinson Crusoe, he has made him the 

idol of projectors in education through Eu- 

rope. It is however, nothing more than the 
mountain producing the mouse. This short 
passage, which has imposed on Europe, and 
given #plendid popularity to Robinson Cru- 
se, abounds with contradictions and absurdi- 
ties. The human brains are the monument 
Hv. D 4 \ of 
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of human sciences; yet means are sought to 
collect the information scattered in books. 
A situation is represented as desireable, which 
common sense must perceive to be impossible; 
where the natural wants of a man can be dis- 
played to the understanding of a child, And 
this, with an effrontery bordering on insanity, 
is pronounced to be dri in Bohigeca 
Crusae. , 
I believe Rouwntons, 8 an den of 
using books in the manner I have already 
— though it be essential to the ex- 
ecution of the plan he adopted. Ou the 
first perusal of this passage with a view to 
business, I overlooked its contradictory parts; 
e it with in 
I perceived two circumstances, 
EE OY 
to children than any other amusing tale. The 
hero was out of society, on a desirt land; 
and he was furnished with conaiderable knows 
ciple, Rousseau would ineulcytie — 
just and practicable. We use the. 
of re aire —— and 
EY 4 "om 
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when deprived. of- the smiles of fortune, we 
sink into ixregoverdble-diswress, Rousseau 
wishes to rest the independanoe or happis 
ness of his pupil, on personal properties 
not on the assistandes furnished by for tuns 
in society. But his ideas on the aubject are 
extravagant; or his measures would destroy 
his purpose Vouth brought up on the 
model of Robinson Crusve; wholly employed; 
during the- usual: years of instruction, in 
providing for the first and most simple 
wants of nature, ' would. be fit for no situs - 
tion in society. and the trouble of ener 
cation would he lot. 

Lam cativied 1 pursued in prodice; th 
plan which Rousseau had in imagination; 
with the advantages afforded me by expe- 
rience. Our objects were equally to prepare 
the pupil for — —ũ— | 
by a species of apprentireship; with this 
difference, that Rousseau, being guided by | 
imagination, or captivated by fables of savage 
life, retained his pupil in fairy regions 
while mine was forced into society, andthe 
propriety of his lessons immediately brought 


bo 8 tut. Rousseau was impressed 2 
| folly 
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folly- er misery ef thodej0wH6 are taught 
— to depend om others, on for- 
tune; or artificial inventions; on an _ 
but their own powers: he boitnded, 
into the opposite extreme; 


al 


neee eee ab 
The true path of regen is between ex- 
tremes: in society, it 18 imprudent to con- 
fine a pupil to his om powers, as it is 


to rest his dependanos on adventitious as- 


— For instande; in common” edir- 

cation, the division of a mam time, or the 
regulation of his apponmnedthf ur tells 
pend on his knowledge of the dial-plate of 
his watch. This con 
struck 50 forcibly the imagination of Rous- 
eau, that Emile was to have o watch g but 


to find his hours and minutes hy a super | 


ficial astronomy. Such pedantry of shallow 
science, would probably have extorted a 
smile from Newton; who, though as great 
am astronomer as Rousseau, or any of his 
pupils, availedd himself of the general use 
of a Watch. As the petit-maitrè, who knows 
ke he of time, but from the figures on A 
. dial- 


— 
external assistance, and reducing the pupll 


temptible dependanca 
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W 3:al-plate, is to be pitied or despised ; 80 ie 
me philosopher, who wastes his hours in 
perpetual observatioris, While he cn \have 
recourse to more summary information 
The assistances which! human invention 
has furnished for our powers, are essentiat 
subjects of education in civilized societies. 
This is the reason, I. have ever recom- 
early with the mecharic arts. These arts 
are the subjects of drawings or treatises; 
which, in this method of education, become 
at once amusing, interesting, aid instructive. 
But Rousseau says, we are not to read at 
all; or to read only Robinson Crusoe: be- 
cause Rousseau understood not mme art, 
though he felt che utility vf reading 
I have observed, the prevailing method of 
obliging children, by punishments or re- 
wards, to apply certain portions of time to 
books they do not comprehend, is attendsd 
with injuries to their understandings arid 
dispositions, which can never be remedied. 
The fruitless efforts of the mind, in infancy, 
to understand the subtleties of grammar, 
* W of poetry, or * 
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time, health, sentibility, memory; 


our conversations on subjects of naturul 
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of metapliysich and religion, are generally 


tucoeeiletl by an indolent acquiescence, fatal 


to all great of many exertions. Hence 
the prevalence of specious ignorance, or ser - 
vile credulity, in the general class of literati : 

aud hence the meer habit of reading, - as 
pernicious as any in society; it — 
stifles all the noble faculties of the mind. 
Yet the highest commendation of the pre- 
vailing plans af education is, that they pro- 
duce or establish the habit of reading. 
Rousseau saw the evil; no man ever existed 
with greater sagacity at discovering faults: 


Wut he does not propose the remedy; unless 


it be a remedy, to exchange the habits or 


| Manners. of: enge for bes er vie 


pociety.. 5/9 70 5 hownado ovfcd Is 


In n to male of Robin 


eon Crusoe, the light beams on his 1maging- 


tion; but without effect : for he persists in 


the condemnation:of reading. This book 
© {he says) shall be our text, to which all 


science, willoserve as a comment Here 
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cover it: for he had nut telt! the neces» 
WT city. of fitiventing expedients 4 direct the 
various capacities . youth min the had of 
Knowledge h ods νð,7 aid NN 
The arts of writing and printing. thongh | 
tuch abuzes, un may furnich 
subjects for the anton pes uf i pets | 
witlings; are among the most useful di- 
coveries'' of human genius. They rerord 
Merinctagt ofivereiningcinenings. 
of Societies, into barbarism or brutality: — 
That the useful discoveries they! pnegerve; = 
are feu, is not chargeable on the arts hut 
on nature, or the powers of the human mind. = 
To assert, as /Rouseau'/does;"that tradition), Fa. 
would be preferable 10 letters, is the er- | 
trevagunes of afſebted-cihgularity;. MENTS rs 
With these sentiments of the common 
mode of reading; of Rousseau's animadvers | 
Sions ; and of the real importance of value 
of books 5 had a path to open, in the 
—— IO 
probably be anticipated in it, 
me e great rar. in de 


cessity 
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ceqtrinent gives en or activity: The 
saw me distressed by his idle- 
ness g and triumphed in a manner tliat pro- 


voled me. He had two strong, troublesome 


passions he fed delicately, and was fond of 
horses: I Sa. my way into his mind through 
those pussions. In our next assembly ot do- 
ee leo encoy ex- 
credulity with which we com- 
— health or lives to the diseretion 
of cooks; and our horses to the judgment 
of servants. I pointed out the books where 
every. ingredient in the composition of Our 
meals, was traced from its : origin d Our 


| tables; and eee eee to 
K | the 
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— rag Tune Bs ung 
— I itherefore pruposed h Snbet 


and explicit law hy whichallthings shaulfl - 
be interdictect vat table (excepting a fe 
o 
our support) and all use of Rorses; until 
such accounts were produted of them, by . 
every member of the family, not excepting 


specified articlꝭs absolutely necessary 


myself, as buld be deenied satisfactory: 


the penalty of the law to be inflicted, in pro— 
portion to our respective defects. The di- 

version and laughter occasioned hy the ex- 
eution of the law, would have rewarded auf 
self⸗denial, if wWe had received no further 


benefit. The person most diffictilt to be 


preserved in good humor, was the took; 
who had varibus articles to prepare; all of 
which were defective, and many nauseous. 
But the'diligence; the hilarity of the chi- 
dren, were beyond description; except the 
boy for him the experiment had beer in- 
vented. I had not acquired the necessary 
art of coneealment in my situation: perhaps 
,resentment- had induced me to let him see, 


intended it for him. He bore the mortifi- 


cation two days, without opening à bool; 


evantnd on 


had no time or temper but for business.. 
* 


who had the most sense I do not mean 
the gentlemen are always the most sensible 


which I did not refuse: ant I i 
„ had visit from the father, mother; and 
— I perceived by the dountenanoe of the 
offender, he thought himself avenged. The 
father opened the business,with rather less of 
che insolent civility than is unual on auch ooca- 
ions; but he was i the daugh- 
ter, who would have instructed me in the 
usages of a great school, which had furnished 
her accomplishments, if I had nat peremp- 
torily begged to be excued ; protesting 1 


the mother into the daughter's party; and 


perreived I was serious and determined. He 
therefore told the young man's story, which 
had been a little tinctured with falahood. 
I proposed he should go into the study, 
and see the effect of the manaeuvre on the 
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vent these motives, seize them as they 
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butane exphined; brought in his son; and 
declared he would never 888 him, on any 
complaint of the family. - | 
I was driven by analy, as you may 
obserye, to the discovery of à principle in 
the direction of reading, which will produce 
any degree of diligence, attention, or actual 
information, that books ae N of 


* 


for „ 
1 


not inform . 


varied, according to the purposes to be ob- 
tained. The difficulty, and it is not incon- 


siderable, lies in the invention of Successions | 


or series of occasions and necessities whith 


may effectually impress the minds of chil- 
. dren, in the various tendencies to 3 


them, Parents or tutors, who. cannot 


or obtain them from dhe“ assistance ee 
must continue to struggle with the incon- 
venienciesof the common mode of re | 
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N th bith of stande, Phitip wands 
to have caftig ned Hin w un bine U 
Axistötle, with this Cötpliment, I return 
« thanks to the Gods, not 50 much for HAV 
ing given me a son; 4b för having give 
* him while Aristotle is alive“ * 

The character of governor, or tutor, 30 
important and honorable in antiquity, is, 
in modern times, held in little estimation. 
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gentleman 3 * t the civilities dus to his 
station are forgotten; and he i 


to submit to mortifiegtions, in 
tionate rewards. This 
the em- 
ploymen paar r ee Wich 
it might formerly have had alliance. When 


2 was 8incerely and generally en- 


tertained, ee e of living 


| here, was to prepare for another warld, by 
acts of religion, or exercises.of devotion; the 
35 the in- 


clergy were prudently regarded, 
structors of youth, But a different opinion 


is at this time entertained: the peculiar 


gagements of life ; and the manners, babits, 
and policy of societies, require in education 
A , 
cloistered monks. - 


de af oviryondighn; hes ws pe | | 


in preventing the developemont of human 
reaon beyond the boundaries of their re- 


spective creeds; and it is a 


the human mind be regulated by authority. 
<9 | Whether 


acts of religion are geparated from the en- 


” 
— 
* 
* 
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„ with- _ 
out which their orders could not exist, that ; 
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Wuether they . is nat the object 
pf the present enquiry: th opi- 
nion is against them; yet. they nearly en- 
” gross the occupation. of tutors. . This is one 
of the inconsistencies, often observable in 
the fluctuation of public customs. It is 
true, they meliorate its effects, by renoun- 
eing, as much as possible, the manners of 
their order; and it seems to be the study of 
a clergyman, that his profession should not 
be perceived by any thing but his dress. 
The clergy are good classics; speculative 
mathematicians; diletanti in music, Paint- 
5 ing, sculpture; they collect shells, coins, 
medals: in short, they seem disposed to fly 
to any occupation, from the duties of their 
profession. The immediate interest of the 
establishment, and its effect on public man- 
ners, are injured: the lower orders of the 
people are left to wild or designing enthu- 
siasts; and a heavy oppressive tax on gene- 
ral industry ee eee ee 
chievous purposes of patro nag. 
It is this that — 
clergy the aalen of ae eke laws 


4 11 9 3 
. 


ings; and any traffic respecting 
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continuing in foree against me sale of liv- 


difficult or dighonorable; when'not 
in influencing parliamentary elections; they 


are held out as rewards, for services · in edu- 
cation; for which, however, the 


clergy are 
deemed- unqualified, and to which they are 


disinclined. Hence the various circumstances | 


which concur in degrading the immediate 
character or employment of a tutor; while 


——— 


possibilities 1 in his prospects may be brilliant 
and enticing . he realizes the fanatio descrip- 


tion of a Christian; by faith, mortification, 
patienoe, and Iong- suffering, seeking rewards 


3 5 Bis merits, or arias 
to his talents; - 8 ie 

This is 8 fact — "thatif the 
influence of * patronage were not highly 
valued by the crown, and the nobility; 


would produce some alteration in pela I 
arrangements. The Episcopal Bench, in the 
House of Lords, is, in general, furnithedfions/ 
the class of tutors. But, with all the learn- 
ing or knowledge it may, contain, its, im 
portance is generally estimated 1 


Tus. 18 omg to the early depression of its 
E38 members; 


3 - Mopt or TEACHING JOSTIOR, 
members ; ur to habits of timidity and em- 
on 'the other hand; ——— early 
to receive an equivalent for their ser wiees, 


or to rest hopes on personal importance, | 
acquire an , Which awes their pa- 


trons ; and they weave their or 
into the councils and laws of the 
country. The clergy, however, have beve - 
ral advantages, which they might improve, 
into superior qualifications for this amploy- 
ment, They are acquainted with the an- 
cient languages, which are still essential to 
education, Moral philosophy, under various 
forms, has assaulted the strongest holds f 
their dogmas or mysteries; and forbed them 
to adopt its language in their dissertations 
Nen discourses, ' If, instead of adopting it 
from nebessity or fashion, they would em- 
ploy their principal attention on moral phi- 
losophy, they would soon acquire methods 
of directing pupils to their purposes, as 
certain and efſectual as those pursted by 
the enrly priests of the church, to influence 
| zen he mmunitie el dukten 
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It is by the management of moral princi- Fs 


pls 5 9457 NY mec} | 
that the great and noble — of educa- 5 
tion have been ever obtained; and i 

Viss periods of human aocieties, the by 8 
of education has been consigned to. moral 
Philosophers; not from the opinion enter 
tained in modern times, that virtue is 1 
effect of precept, or even of example; that 
youth must be moral, becauge they are fre- 
quently told of moral excellencies, or zee - 
moral actions; but on the more rational 
persuasion, that those who study and under 


stand the springs of action in the human 


mind, are the proper persons to direct hen. 


I should have preferred the opinions of 
| Hartley on Fits on the mode of forming 
the temper, directing or animating the un- 
derstanding of my child; eyen if their morals - 
had been irregular; to that of all the devotees 


of all the religions. in the universe, on Whose 


conduct censure could not breathe > because 
the talents or studies of the former led to 
a knowledge ef the subject, and those of 
the latter did net.---I do. not affirm, the 


Tae An m are e eee 
; 3: _ 
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Va as wink eee, Abo- 


quaintance with the constitution of the hu- 
man mind, or its mode of operation, is the 
first requisite; irregularity of manners, may . 
Have furnished essential and original infor- 
- mations on the subject; but those manners 


must not, they cannot, be irregular during 


the proper occupation of a tutor, on the 
dispositions of youth. Education is, there- 


fore, peculiarly the province of moral phi- 


Josophy ; and it is only by attention to this . 


truth, modern tutors can fin! oe of an- 
tiquity. 


We may perceive the traces of this wy 4 
suasion, even in the errors of prevaili 


systems. When religion was substituted for 
morality, the clergy succeeded philoso- 
phers i in the education of youth: 1105 in the 
rage of dissention, they relinquished the phi- 
' losophical mode of instruction. The tenets 
of religion being written documents or mat- 
ters of faith, were committed to memory, 
When superstition and higotry relaxed their 
zeverity, or 


whe” same method of teaching them was con- 
Feed: 


G ae on ei eb LS an eden nos a. ac © 


itted the maxims of mora- 
ty to be blended with those of religion; 


4 
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tinued. This is tha source of a general in - 


efficacy; so dishonorable to modern educa- 


tion. By applying the mode of religious 


instruction to that of morality, ' to Which 


jt is not adapted, we fail in the formation 


or establishment of first principles; and 
with all our advantages over the ancients, 
in natural philosophy, astronomy, mechanics, 
mathematics ; we continue inferiors in vari- 
ous original conception; the management 
of passion; independence of character; 


beauty; utility, or e of bey and 


mind. 
It has been the object of ingenious men; 8 

particularly of Locke and Rousseau, to re- 

commend ancient modes of education : but, 


though they have given lessons in the man- 


— of antiquity, they do not seem to have 


been in possession of its general principle; 
that of rendering passions, affections, or 


moral principles, the instruments of we x 
tion in the sciences and arts. Indeed, this 


is not disooverahle in every situation; nn 


my own case, I should probably not bave 


seized the hints of Plutarch, or Xenophon, 
* NERD! and traced them into-a 


n 5 
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principle applicable to various purposes, 


if 


particular difficulties had not obliged me tp. 


Seek assistances wherever I imagined they 
might be obtained. 


chose who first struggled to produce the re- 


Viral of letters: to improve their hints into 


regular or effectual methods, we have diffi- 
culties similar to those of the literati or artists 
who endeavored, on the models of the an- 
cients, to form an elegant composition, the 
ſirst captivating statue, or the first beautiful 
painting. We peruse books for imperfect 
 Intimations, as they examined ruins for mu- 
tilated forms ; and from the arm or the foot, 
r 
I hope this truth has appeared, n the do- 
tached lessons already given. The general 
principle will assume a more obvious form, 


and the extent or importance of its applica- 


tion will be easily observable, on the suhject 
of justice; which we are now to consider, 
eee eee 


Though Rousseau, in contrailiftion ko the 


general principle, on which alone lis system 


Locke and Bowman how the mark of- 


mn un ang wu cd tt HD ww Dn Q = © 
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ar rest, forkids all moral considerations du- 
| of uche; he furniahes, ey in that period, 
a lesson on justice, by the trunsaction be- 
tween Emile and the gardener ; which 1 
have recommended to yon, 48 


beautifully 
imagined, and charmingly introduced---But 
it is evident, he did not understand the na- 
ture or of the general principle; 
which ps we shall learn, from the use 
I made of Xenophon ; without Whose assist- 
ance the lesson of Rousseau would have af- 
forded me little more than amusement: 0 
different, in actual business, are the infor- 
mations of expefince, and the description 
of poetry! 
l have informed you, when a little insti- 
| tution, I directed for a zhort time, had as- 
sumed its form; all differences or disputes, 
were adjusted according to laws made by 
the pupils, and executed under their chew | 


vation. 
The banden ur the infotution; like that 


of all governments, was often obstructed by 
„„ rt 
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always subject to them. If the Wenn 
were sufficiently numerous to form factions, 


something like — spirit of modern patrjot-, 


sm sprung up; and our civil constitution 
or laws were animadverted upon, or re- 
probated. In general, the | culprits, were 


to apprehend, but from a quarter whence 


RIG: 


| eee Fe es little s state Was 80 


as to be ever in disgrace; and his patience, : 


being exhausted; he had recourse to his fa - 


mily; where he painted his sufferings SH. 


so much address, that he was not suffered to 
return. The father wrote me the following, 
e eee gory 


su, 157 705 * 
My son was 1 — be 
6 to instruct him, with. 


out punishment. He says, he is constantly 


punished at your house; and more miserable 
than he ever was at school, I cannot there · 
fore think of continuing him with you, un- 
less you Ring your — shall be 

| - r 
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* 
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single or unconnected; and we had nothing 
e gs 76 | 
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14 Wish to regulate my family in this manner; 


f 


happy, you would fi fx @ Jay to explain as 


159 > 


settle our accounts.” * 
Ia Sir, &. 


matter, or to 
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girl} I have adhered atrieaty to my 
Sals : r e I 
at my pleasure; lor from the effects of mis- r 
conduct on my passians. The young gentle- 
men, by my assistance, have formed. a small 
code bf liws, to which they equally submit, 
or zuffer the penalties. This is a condition 
of suffering, and species of punishment,; from - 
which no state of society can be exempted. 3 al 


% 


not only to av the despotism or brutality, 
of common punishments; but to teach te 11 
children the essential principles, or fümi- 3 


liarise them to the habits, of regulated liber- 


+. 


bade the honor to be, Ne 
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| 'h afra dats? Nate eee, 


Sin, 
On Wednesday next we beg the 1 
of your company to dinner; hen you will 


meet some particular friends. And if you 


can produce any authority for your mode of 
punishing my poor boy, besides that mad- 
man Rousseau; enn lin 


E arch ou l elm? 
24) LY Fe an Srl. 


"That defiance, ride as 3 56 ane ne, Ip 


but © adjuxt, or: to Emm frm 40 ee 


83 Adem, on a suhject of importancgce. 


I took some pains in Plutarch, to ng par- 
Pose: but on looking into Xenophon;. with 
another view, I found the passages I wanted. 
At the appointed time, I attended the 
father and his friends; and suffering them 


novelty or prematurity, in my mode of 
| teaching ivil justice; I Are out an Eng- 
dish Xenophon, and read the following 


duced me, not only to look into antiquity. ; 


49 rise into exultation; at the imputation of 


- 
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passages *-— * The boys who frequent tha 
public places of instruction, pass their time 
in learning justice; and tell you they go ſor 
| © that purpose, as chose do with us, who go 
« to learn letters. Their rulers, for the 
most part of the day, continue dispensing 
| „ne ans: For the boys have” 
against each other, as men have, accusa- 
tions of theft, robbery, violence, deceit, a- 
lumny, and such other things as naturally 
occur. When they find any acting un- 
justly in either of these ways, they purish 
them: they punish ke wise those they find 
guilty of false accusation; and they appeal to 
justice, in a crime, for which men hate eath 
other exressively, but never bring to judg- 
ment, that is, ingratitude: and if any be 
* deemedable to return a benefit, and refuse 
do it, thay condemn him with severity ! 
Cyrus being unwilling to leave the court 
of his uncle Astyages, Mandane agks him, 
© how-ehild AE instructed here in 


64 wong or TEACHING JUSTIN: | 
kus, I fully understand it lready --Howode 


said Mandane * Because my governor ob- | 
- "memingde exact in'my attentzon'iwjudtice;. 


© appointed me judge in the cases of others. 


But 1 Was corrected for not determ- ; 


A tall 


5 © ning justly in a judgment I gave 


© boy who had a little coat; wenn ore 
| + boy who had a larger; put his coat on the 


* little boy, and wore the boys larger coat 


himself. In passing judgment, on the 


transaction, 1d geen ih should keep 
© the coat that best fitted him. On that my 


. 


© whose the coat was, it. must . be! enquired; 
what right is obtained by possession; 
' © whether he who took a thing by forte should 
have it or whether: he who made or plr- 
« Thased, should possess it. He then told me 
that actions according to law were just; 
© and those contrary to h] were-unjugt/ er 
Violent: and he enjoined me to take no- 
* tice, a judge ought ever to give his opinion, 


* according do law. O- ai 9T8 £19 * 
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governor e condemned me to punishment; 
telling 'me; when I should be cbnstituted 
judge of what fitted best, I should deter- 

mine in my manner j but when judging, 55 
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This brought down the spirits of the 


company; but did not render the subject 


intelligible. 1 was not disposed to take 
on it; as the return of the youth 


| would not have been a comperisation for an 


. to educate the whole 
I Vas Satisfied, in ths clear per- 
„ that all the purposes of 'educs- 
. more ease or 
pleasure to all parties, and with hügher 
advantages to the pupils, by the manage- 
ment of moral eee 
mon method of inflicting puni 


will endure greater severities, without de- 
basement or irritation, and be instignted 
to higher degrees of application, than by 


de applying en or rer 


3 1411 
To obwate the diffbulttes of W 0 


tutors on the subject, it may be proper to 


. ee 


punishments. 
That penalties must be enjoined, in all plans, 
is as certain, as that errors will be commit- 
ted. But they must be settled, as early as 
Possible, b a species of social contract. The 
child is then emancipated from slavery ; 


— 
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Rousseau in the years immediately preceding 
puberty, I have lately put children into this 
method, under the direction of an attentive 
mother; the younger of which is four, and 
the elder seven. Lou may imagine, they 
begin with a single regulation or law, to 
which the father, mother, governess, and 
servants, have solemnly agreed to submit; 
and on the observance of which, the younger 
child is made to sit in judgment, as often 
as possible. No new law is made, until 
every imaginable mode is used of deciding 
by the old. By these means, a state of order 
and liberty has succeeded scenes of conten- 
tion, or exercises of arbitrary power; and 
the behavior of the children, and happiness 
of the family, are exceedingly improved. 

The first stimulus to the acquisition of 
knowledge, is an interested species of curi- 
osity. This is succeeded by various affec- 
tions, arising immediately from domestic 
relations. These have been under our con- 
sideration, in some of the cases where my 
experience furnished information: and it 
has been my object to shew their superior 
e to the operations of fear, 1 in leading 

1 children 
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children into all pureuits suited to their 
capacities, | 

Principles of justice; without which no 
degree of social intereourse or happiness can 
take place, were early suhjects of our at- 
tention; though none of its mäxims were 
inculcated on the memory. N 

The decision of domestic differences by 
equal laws, enacted by general consent, and 
executed with general approbation, elevated 
the children into situations of importance; 
stimulated their best principles; or di- 
rected their attention and reading on sub- 
jets bearing any affinity to justice, in a 
manner, which must be described in another 
Lecture. 
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by tracing its origin, and shewing its ope- 
ration, as a principle of education. 


Families are generally regulated by max- 


ims tacitly admitted, having the effect of 


00 semper We honore 12  cognitio Aas. 


N the subject of justice, I mean to 
pursue the method hitherto observed; 


laws; or by the caprices and passions of 
arbitrary power. An institution for edu- 


0 


not 


cating. Nn on the domestic plan, could 
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not well subsist, if its government depend 
on the will of the master; and fixed max» 


ims never appeared to me 5b. eligible, as 
laws, however imperfectiy made, by the 
members of the family, That rendered the 
institution, an image of life; and the youth | 
were impelled to action or; industry, by 
ee not y brutal motiwes. 
Though 1 had been commanded. by; ne- 
Si to adapt that mode of instruction; 
my confidenge in the wisdom of antiquitꝝ. 
or or the general good sense of mankmd,-left 
me no doubt, that similar methods had been 
used; and when called upon for authorities, 
I should not be at great pains: in produoing 
them. It is not in antiquity alone, the utility 7 
of such arrangements has been, experienced. 
ae Bern has an institution, call 
Etat Exterieur; in which youth, under 
the age requisite for the Sovereign Council, 
form an exabt oy of the Government. | 
Treszurers, Commitziouers of zhe Seal, and 
Assemblies, in which they discuss affairs 
of little concern, but with great attention. 
Ibey have ene eee | 
FF $ 
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and the whole is . det or perde ** 
the state. 
In esch is the attach to 
monkish institutions !---a youth may sue - 
cessfully finish a course of polite education; 
without possessing an idea of the first mea- 
sures to be taken in society, to secure his 
person, property, or the legal liberty of his 
eee This is the more extraordinary, as 
the professed objects of that education may 
be obtained, with more ease, in the manner 
ber alluded to, than 1 Aw disci Rebe ts 
The anden did not tries in my wind 
from the meer operations of reason. Previous 
to an engagement in a regular institution, 
my attention had been occasionally directed 
to the studies of youth, in che prevailing 
methods: and it was not difficult to perceive 
the general reluctanoe with which they were 
impelled to a proficiency, until any occasions 
arose, which converted their passions into 
motives. At the period to which our at- 
tention is directed, Pupils, whose tardiness 
no Punishments can remove, will be active 


0 industrious in Fre my 
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in dramatic characters. This suggested tlie 
idea of doing business by creating interests. 
And, to confirm the opinion of its superior 
utility, 1 have had young persons under 
fifteen; and men of forty, perusing the same 
books, but with different effects. Ciceros 
Offices, Senecas Morals, and even Black- 
stones Commentaries, have been rendered 
extremely interesting, when they have solved 
difficulties in the actual situation af youth; 
while I have lost my time, or have uselessly 
fatigued myself, in privately inducing a Bri- 
tish Senator to dose an hour in a morning 
over Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws. The 
difference must be ascribed wholly to the 
methods. The senator had the inducements 
of the child, with some important additions; 
but in one case, they were motives ; in the 
other, matters of contemplation, of fluctu- 
ating. or feeble influence. I observed at- 
tentively the subjects which engaged the 
passions of the pupils; or gave them a ten- 
dency to dispute and contend; It is the 

custom to decide on these puerilities with 
ee I avoided the temptation; con- 
F 4 sidering 


{RR on TT 
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sidering them as the dennen with which 
I might direct their minds. 0 

+, It is difficult to be have,soms- 
times found it impracticable to give men—i 
clear or accurate ideas of property. To 
say of moveables, That is, yours; or, This 


nish a correct idea of claim and right. The 
Bug differences of my family arose from the 
ms gr Tights of the members. Instead 
I alin those differences to my will; 
or endeavoring to suppress them: I multi- 
plied their occasions, by partitioning our 
premises among the pupils. In a state f 
society, considerably advanced, we are often 
obliged to assume prepossessions or habits 
as truths, until ert are afforded 
t Was! axsigned. to the. pupils, the 
means by which I acquired the power f 
the assignment, were not matters of enquiry. 


new rights, that they thought not of mine. 


But I soon found I had committed an error. 


Buy dividing the premises into parts, or as- 


is mine ʒ̃. is easily done: but it does not fur 


region of politics; and gives a charm or 
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zigning to sach pupil his property, Lresolys 
all their ern of it into my will: 
of me, pervaded all:the 
policy, of the, community. 1 way obliged to 
trace back: my steps; which / in education, 
as in a military retreat, in the most difficult 

of all operations. I endeavored to redues 
all things to that state, in which nature leaves 
its materials for the industry of man, Every 
thing on which they were to employ their 
labor or ingenuity, was left in eammon: 
and talents converting them into use, wers 
- the only. grounds of, claim, right, or pro- 
Pperty, This seems to he a first principle ia 
political science: for no other can precede 
it, without instantly occasioning an idea of 
arbitrary distinction, inequplity, or injury, 
Resting on such principles, the sciengs ig 
not less gusceptible of argumentative demon · 
stration or permanent arrangement, than 


some : 


interference; of ĩmagination, that clouds the 


influence to ideas of property, which 

false, delusive, — — 
justice, or injury. When men, by ingly 
8251715 | ” dents 


| that af logic, or of mathematics. It ig the | 
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dents or reyolutions, quitted this original 
principle; and apportioned thg earth, by 
arbitrary lines or denominations, extending 
beyond their actual possessions or wants; 
they gave birth to ideas of landed property, 
the sources of all the errors, all the i injuries, 
of political science, or political events. The 
moment a right is admitted, not created by | 
the employment of talents, the entrance is 
opened to arbitrary inequality; the sub- 
jection of one man to the will of another; | 
to all the evils of injustice and oppression. 
But I mean only to glance on the subject; 
28 it may be fully discussed at other times. 
I tried: the wrong, because it was the com- 
mon, way into the science of jurisprudence, 
or policy ; and I owe the idea of principles, 
| to experiments on a society of youth. I had 
early and convincing proofs of their truth. 
Being in habits of i 7 with reformers; 
the difficulties of projected plans were often 
subjects of earnest discussion. As the pupils 
seldom mingled with strangers, in argu- 
mentative conversations at table; they were 


impatient to resume them on their depar- 
tire: 1 they never hesitated, or had diffi- 
culties, 
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eulties, in adapting the ideas formed in their 
communities, to those of 'greater extent, or 
in ascertaining and defining the —_— of 
their members. I mean by rights, those 
terms of possession, which are caleulated to 
produce in a state the greatest quantity of 
rs enjoyment and publie security. 

In the present confused, obscure state of 
— science, the operation and truth 
of this prineiple are occasionally discerned. 
States acquire private comforts and public 
advantages, as the industrious incroach on 
the ideal possessors of land. Civil and po- 
litical rights, therefore, originate in industry; 
not in the arb partition of land: the 
laborers, mechanics and artisans, not the 
landlords, are the first en ation 
a wise or happy state. 
The members of my little — In 
the wasteful use of their territory, were some 
time before they assumed the a or 
claims of citizens. The first proof we had 
of the certainty or excellence of our prin- 
ciples, was the ease with which the inequa- 
: lity of their portions of property and talents 


of 


admitted of a social or conventional equality 
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of persons, in the 1 
4 possession of 
8 
tice. Fee eee in that 
mode of arrangement, never implied the sub- 


jeRtion of one citizen to another: all were 


equally free - if they exerted sufficient 

roar 2 ů — 
certain articles at the table, were the pro- 
duce of their skill or industry; and their 
enjoyments were in Proportion to their ta- 


in the enjoy ments; never in subjecting 
of inferior talents to their — — 
Sentiments of civil justice were thus furnish- 


ed, which rendered the regulation or adjust- 


ment of their little differences, the easiest 


business imaginable, The difficu 
2 — — —.— 
Or Ve 
- Ws 1186145 1,5 11 — | 1 
advantage obviously te — — 
this 
a arrang ing, even a literary family, 
mind, from one great principle of political 
truth to the other. It was not difficult: in 
2 circumstanoes, to render intelligible 


to 


lents. But the superiority consisted meerly 


to youth, ths-liquidation'of industry or ser- 
vices: all exchanges were first in kind, to 
———— The 
children were so mm, employed, that 
; and a sur- 
| of cultivators or 
husbandmen, is the spring of alienation and 
Social industry. They were assisted to un- 
derstand the effects of circulating that sur- 
plus im giving birth to the useful arts; and 
that ĩt must be important to public prodyes 
rity, no man should eat of it for nothing. 
The utility of the employment was 80 
obvious, and satisfactory, that our srnall pre- 
mises were soon cultivated -The pupils 
seemed to have conceived and established a 
principle of political ceconomy — 
only in China; and there not fully under- 
stood, that à wise government will my 
4 think of foreign commerce while: E 
« 'of its territorĩes is uncyltivated 
They were at leisure to feflet ae 
on their claims respecting the little property 
they had acquired, but on those by which 
had rendered the premises common _ 
e . N ita COW dan 


Aer 1 


acre” 
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I was overwhelmed with questions con- 
cerning the tenures on which I held my 
house, garden, and grounds. They were 
astonished, I was not their proprietor; and 
seemed to apprehend they had been building 
castles in the air, by establishing claims, on 
a tenure unintelligible, or precarious.I told 
them the principles on which houses, lands, 
even the liberty of our persons and actions, 
were held; might be found in a book, writ- 
ten with perspicuity ; and not unintelligible 
to them. The harsh visage of Mr Justice 
Blackstone, seems present to my. fancy, 
clouded with indignant frowns.. . What, of- 
fer to the attention of boys, my celebrated 
and immortal works.— they astonished a 
learned university and an enlightened na- 
tion on their appearance; and they com- 
prize the political and legal science "Y a: 
great majority of English Senators? 

I have no apology for such 9 
but the facts - that I have rendered the Com- 
mentaries perfectly intelligible in very early 
youth, by the method here described; that 
I have generally failed in mature age, when 


those who applied, could not or would not 
JS submit 
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LT 


submit to some species of discipline analo- 
gous to that under consideration; and that 
a knowledge of the laws, more extensive, | 
more accurate than -is usually obtained by 
the prevailing habit of reading, —is necessary 
to an English gentleman 
Personal freedom and property are de- 
fended by securities so numerous, so ill- 
assorted; that on slight difficulties, our claims 
may be transferred to an order of men, 
whose practice is at this time a dishonor to 
the country, and constitute its greatest evil. 
It is difficult to state a case, which, in the 
hands of an. English lawyer, will not prove a 
greater injury than the offence to be redres- 
sed. This evil owes its origin and establish- 
ment to the custom of attempting, generally 
in vain, to educate gentlemen 1 in the Roman 
and Greek classics; in the visions of loga- 
rithms ; or the puerilities of chemistry and 
- Natural history ; while the principles of ci- 
vil union and the laws are neglected, by 
which their lives, possessions and happiness, 
may be endangered or secured. The gene- 
ral ignorance of legislators, on the subjects of 
their engagements, has given importance to 
a profession which, if not restrained, will 
render 
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render law a nuisarice, and liberty a curse 
Habits of public business are generally Boy 


They are peculiatly unfavorable in the pro- 


fexsfon of the'law. It is by that profession, 
„ and our laws 


our councils are re 


formed: formed with intentional ambiguities 
fo fayor their lucrative execution. While 


the senate is conducted by professional cha- 


raQers# some of which, in all views of them; 


are dishonorable to our nature ; Every pro- 
vince, every parish, every family is infested 
by an attorney, to whom. its concerns are 


Thie, 1 eviiceive, to he a Afar pet 
for initiating youtir early in the knowledge 


of the English laws; and to interest them - 


/ effedtually, as to put them out of ths 
cht of lawyers, either as enatorg or itte 
zens, The method here 


cumstande WE” should obtain it a prefe- 
Fence. The perusal of Blackstone, on che 


e of A i eee or 
iy 291 291 1 157. noi 


LE, 
4 * * & ww - 


favorable to principles of honor or virtue; 


1 8 


assigned, and by whom they are ever ein E 


TY 
80 favorable to polite learning, that che che 
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and peaple+ che di Sion of tequres. titles, 
ona foxfeitures,: qpened our „minds; insti- 
gated-0ur-guriosity, to anore extensiye infor 
mation: and che desire Sr —.— fas 
cilitated che acquisition of a polite language, 
if by that acquisition he! desire could, - be 
gratified.d lt s the general custom, not to 
perube n treatibe: hut io conzult; thoroughly 
to comprehend or discuss such parts of * 
as were important in Dur enquir. 
Io prove the collateral advantages of this 
wethod, I will produce an example in any 
on mix. It. had not been difficult. to 
past. from English . 
subjects eee . 
some dime emparrassgecd b * 2 | 
digen, for India; 19 * * 
che scduisition of the Persian language was 
absolutely neceSary.. An ingenious man at- 
tended,-to furnigh, him the Iingrry$ions, at 
thaketimps, to, he; abtamed in the country. - 
bow 1 voir lof NPE: a grammar 


and dictionary hich the occupations of 
— ly. unfavorable, The 


— . 2 cpacity, and excellent 
l Progress in 
OL, EC 


o 
the 
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that their claims were confined to female 
| property acquired by marriage-eettlements, 
or presents descendible to female iu. 
These articles of information furnished sub- , 
jets of discussion or © ison, as fayor- 
able to learning us t elde For 
the institutions of the Pundits were 0 inte- 
resting and amusing, that if we could have 
obtained a Persian cop we chould all have 
learnt, the Pergian A al — Dk 
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F the regulation of a family, TRL 
where views of instruction or improve- 
ment gre entertained ; the use and abuse of 
sanctions; rewards or punishments ; are 
subjects of considerable aide) ----The 
principles and habits of societies, always 
- pervade the families of which they gre com- 
posed : punishments having been the mo- 
Bande in modem atajes, they were 
up 


4 


, blis [ . 0 - 

sell — always. equitable.) Where 
institutzons are regulated OS 
the; interęst of, those who; — 4 
punishments are arhitzarys n 

cruel. When Anacharvis and to S 
are Cobwebs, holding only the Weaizei he 
answered, Men punctually auhere. to chose 
covenants, not to e violated, hy ther 
party, with conventence.w—Fhis: 38: 4he 
principle of ratianaljor. usa ane 
whetheroanr empire, a School, 
on chis prineiple, we attempted: 
lation of our interests; and undęreita dire 
tion, were led into enqu ——— 
a considerable. 


511013708 


+) &, 


do 
| World have weakened the prineipal instru- 


werber ai hte been insane; dd V'bdn- | 


of hls + 


— Gagan * 


wholly in me. It was dazireabls 
n resolutiem on the zubect; as 


ment of invtruction : but I wag relieved. from 
Untroos, b. the introduction of u child, 
younger than the rest of the fardlly ; "whites 

told within the line of truth, 
ol agua — many of you incredible. 
del Tue father, in a state — of dis- 
waſtion, produced” him before my family, 


e kicetated- coldier- before the Roman 


veg eo and Haji fries — 
| Hateratiotis, from 4 whip 
1 TE-vecarred te me, the 
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fortune, and being engaged in public. busi- 
ness, the care of the family devolved on the 
mother; who was peculiarly anxious, her 
children shauld be acoomplished. They were 


engaged in business eleven hours out. of 
twelve. Magters, auited to their studies. 
were provided. at great expence ; the lady 


devoted her attention to the management of | 


every department: and the father was hap Y 
in being nehiavd from care, respeRting the 
education of the children. The mother was 
born and educated in the West Indies; 
where all in unctioq are enforced. by Pur 
nishment: but the. principle. is, op , 97 
avowed; she had a desire | to At; 


particularly 

of her, conduct, ; assiduity and attention in 
every thing respecting the familx, gave her 
the character of a good mother. The sex- 


vants were influenced by some degree of 


respect for these qualities, which prevented 
abharrence and indignation from. burs 
out, in informations. ar complaints | 19; their 
master. Systematic perseverance obtained 


A 


* 


all educated at home; and were regularly 


from the father. he relate 


ks 
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che servants became the relictart · irstru- 
ments of bar barouis p Pertalries ont helpless, un- 
offendiig innocenee; fd the children” sub- 
mitted to/a law, which refined on common 
cruelty; that they nüglit moan or ery 
* during the infliction * of severities, if the 
4 Tithe wth not at home: expressions and 
„markes of suffering; firnishing ber gratifi- 
« catigh-=biit'h6 bee rf pairs were to 
«extort A sound, if the father sion be in 
„the Mouse This regulation produteh the | 
discovery.. Tue gervatits assisted the chil- 
dreh to understand its meaning and the 
frequent "appearance of lite on their 
persons, which all her address could not 
conceal, were fully ed aitied to the father. 
I wil not tormient your seheibity, by 
ehuimeräting eruel ietttions to keep the 
children intefisely to business. She attended 
the —5— of —— — Witli Some 
| instrumen ofpain, to b & into the chil- 
dren' Has and When the general terror 
of her operations had not its tisusl eG Gr 
the thildreti falled in theft lesson; they were 
med each bft one fwot in Barke elosct; h. 
the k wels bea zo de Farvients/ after 

| ning 


1 
/ 


— 89 
bang thoroughly. punctured ore flogged: 


At the age of ve; six, or seven, they luere 
confiried to their: odeupations” 


but the mother; never satiated by acts of 
barbarity. Soo strong was: the disposition, 
that it miu led with enjoyments of an oppo- 
site nature.. She would join theo chill 
dren in the dances they were ordered to 


practise; but not without the Corded 


whip, che favor ite instrument of tiscipline : 


and — —— ene dealt bes 


desire a child t withdraw, and strip elf 
for i puriahmentii and the servants often 
found theſpvor creature naked, waiting the 
executioner. They bad the humarity t 


attempt diyerting her attention: but never 


succeeded: An half an hour perhaps, 'bhe 


Suddenly tried out, O. had almogeFors 
_ .gotter1qhe child I ordered out to be flogged! 


A were Her _ 


1011 why ties, 


till twelue at 
night, wir nocfefreshinent; no attendant 


A CLAN for no vuible reawai, to 
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tis, that the  cervants have. wied, dle 
| an opportunity. of brioging.her-t0jus- 
well protected by a constant aasiduity re- 
specting the children; by an earnest desire to 
een improved and accomplished that 
— many years these eruelties 
—— and ee ou ud 
— — a f 
of — and; distrunn took place — 
as I have never known in any family. She 
had ed on a kind of principle — 
long gratified perverse but habitual disposi- | 
tions. She shrunk from the first effects of 
| 5 father's. indignation; but the good order 
A regularity of the family the profi- 
cienoy of the children, and the umwearied 
attention which had superintended them ; 
1 plausibility 
wo bo prom Fran of spirit. 
9 neither improve or entertain you, 
follow the purties through the various 
struggles which terminated in/aicompromise. 
OO ER Ms CE Tt 
(29! her 
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hors; bunk was rvonind in hr fro | 
of this family appear sensible, and nocom- 
| plighed ; and it is remarkable that the mo- 
ther is proud or fond of them; as it would be, 
i they did not discover i rake 
of drend or dislike of her. 00 inan 
The impetuosity of the father communi- 
cated the transactions of his fartiily to 
mine. I did not fail to tale advaritage of 
them hen our deliberatioris were resumed, 
on the subject of punistiment hment. If mothers 
were not to be intrusted Wich 
Power to enforce —— — 
why entrust them with governors, tutors, 
te 8 or princes? | "WEL 17 
That dor med a question; und furniched 
what Tint inothve of ene. Wt E. 
It is aid of Dr. Tillotsbn, he was never 
ps with his discoutses, unless they 
or approved by an old 
e e Wed in his house. In morals 
. R doubtful 
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The only possible use of sanctionshether 
reyards or punishments, is to nfore a 
Wewer: That: lav must be ftred, of no sane- 
tion an appertain to- it. In proporton to 
the wisdem or goodness of the law /i san 
tions lessen in number, magnitude and se- 
veritꝝy:¶ No better test of good government 
can be imagined, than the condition of its po- 
ede dt ach To viieowt: m! Scl 
t as, tpo early to. direct the attention of 
Ka — the constitution or political ar: 
rangement he states; their:occupations and 
. ome rendered enquiries interest - 
on, the yagiops modes, gf. administering 
| 9 ,of which, * could conveniently ob⸗ 


a informatiqn. ner 194. rr ww 
© The Gentoo laws clay... 


purposes mentioned, in Wee ee 
and we proposed-to.dire gur,anquines.in 
wy 8383 nee b | 


too busy with; laws, and, 
cation... 92 He yt 22 
thods,to punis eee 


T 


the 'Ordittations of the Pundits there are but 
ew. hints of: prevention and those relate 
pritichattiy:ts gallhntryꝶ here tfiè gational 
character probably leads to extreme jealousy 
Theyichec and regulatecthe firs: mteps to 
 mencement of vice; gemerafly render uns- 
cbssary the rigors of the t 

222Tt was rin the enquiry to which refer; 
Jfirzt suggested > doubts concerning uh 
tory; in which: I never had strong faith: 
and endeavoretl to assist the pupils in dibtin- 
guishing fables and facts. How =Shetildrf 
otherwise have made them acquainted With 
che rank or cats by which the /Geritoos are 
known, and which greatly influence their 
maxims of qustioe? N NA OH BY 

When I introduced chem to the god Bra- 
mah, their astonishment and disposition to 
Tidieule, rendered business some time im- 
practicable. I thought it necessary, they 
should he informed, the Gentoos believed 
themselVes entitled to privileges, or "*ubjeRt 
to disadvantages subversive of the general 
rules of justice, because the first class, Bra- 
min, had proteeded from the head of Bra- 
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mah; thes&cond; Chehteree, from tho ams; 


the third, Bice, from the thighs; the fourth, 


Sooder,; from the feet. But I 


discerned my error. Those fables involved 
us in questions, on the origin of mankind, 
go» 


and the constitutional arrangements of 


eee eee ee | 


surveying the labyrinths 


0 
enquiries might have conducted us; we 


determined to avoid them at the time and 


to be content with the er 
mene aim mee 5 
The ordeal, by fire or 8 bed 
in authority. in the Eazt, The opituons or 


F re 
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customs relating to it, were probably con- 


veyed into Egypt; and thence. into the 
mytholagy or jurisprudence of Europe. 
In the appointment of eastern judges 
or magistrates, there are no traces of popu- 
lar election. The prince appoints-one per- 


don his gomastah, or agent, in each town: 


a person of superior authority, with a juris- 
diftion over two towns. The ; authority 


gradually ascends, in a representative of the 


* over — a hun- 
dred, 


* 
— 
- 
x . 
s- Z 
. * 
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dred, n But We th no 
intimations, that appeals from private Citi 
tens may be carried through all the gra- 
dations. They seem designed for the 
convenience of the prince, not the relief of 
the subject; who is allowed an appeal, as 
we shall observe; but not in gradation from 
an inferior to a superior magistrate, ulti- 
| mately terminating in the prinoe. We com- 
pared the arrangement, as fur only as it 
respected the interests of justice, with the 
the appeal; in the last resort, to a national 
assembly, appointed by the English Alfred. 
It was not difficult to discern the first sym- 
toms of national passion, in our unanimous 
e wen e 
of the English legislgtor. 
It is remarkable, that inotientions having 
different obje@ts,; should agree in the only 
means of securing them. Whether the duty 
of the be directed to the interest 
of the prinde, or the happiness of the sub- 
jet; the only effectual ren 
tion, is Ba agen: Accordingly, the 
1 5 int that 


WG PUNISHMENTS. 
that the magistratss of every degree, punish 
robber, and murder; that they ra- 
8r6ry effects lost in their districts; or make 
adequate and specified compensutions. 
But these observations were. barely made, 
as v intended to resume the subject, when 
considering the nature or principles at 
political. constitutions. NE n O. 10 118 
There is à lenient simplicity in the pro- 
eesses respedting debts, which. perhapg 
could not be admitted where the compli- 
cated transactions of trade or commerce 
have taken place. The creditor is to apply. 
in prescribed forms, to the debtar and to 
| — before his person or his goods 
can be seized. The iniquity and oppression 
of proceedings for debts, arise principally 
from the different treatment of differetit casts 
or-ranks in the community. L. 21 I. 
The government of the Gentoos being a 
thevcracy, and their laws recorded. in sacred 
scriptures; the magistrate is always asj8tal 
in judgment, by a Bramin, or priest of re- 
„ Bs ane 1 what; is e 255 
842 ren 21 
* d 5. $- 280 4 ng: 0239 — 
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x plaintiff and defendant- state their cases in 
person: and occasions are specified, when = 
attornies may be appointed. If those occa- 
sions were such, as not to give rise to the 
distinct profession of attornies, it would-be 
a proof of wisdom, which has seldom been 
exhibited in any political constitution. 
Great attention is given to the nature of 
evidence; and the rules of discrimination 
- extend even to physiognomy. Whether the 
following maxims may be founded on the 
best principles of jurisprudence, I submit 
to your consideration; as we could not obtain 
an unanimous opinion.. When several 
persons are witnesses to one point, the 
« arbitrators, at the time of examining the 
witnesses, shall question them in a body, 
and shall not examine them separately. 
These witnesses shall also deliver their evi- 
+ dence at once jointly.—“ When several 
persons are witnesses separately, and to 
. different points, the arbitrators, at the 
* eee ee 24/1 W 
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Vor. in. * H question 


59 rb ws. 
eee iy Ge theed wit eue in th 
| presenoe of the rest 199 DOS Ants! iq 


eth f ancient writings, particularly Th 


translation, are Aways Affficult vf interpre- 
tation! Henee he ufleertaint) or Trefficucy | 


ef written prerepts; and hence the various 

effdes of interpreters; so delustve or 80 ut 
to be used We ebuld Hot deter mitte 
whether the firtt gpecies of-evidetice were to 
be exainined in erouds, or separately, but in 
the 
zo the 


Zanger of examining different peri- 


spokb to different points. In lou on pro 
ceedings;'weeften Perceivetheinconvenience 
of zuffering the setond-evidence to learn his 
tale from the first, by being in eourt during 
the exAmination; and it Seems unaccount- 
able the judges do not genrrally exert a 
power thiey posseas; of examining vepandicly 
\Witresbes tO the-samie wansaftion; i +1157) ? 
In the business of 1 there 
aden to he wiulthing analogeus to tit of 


a guty: for chey ure diſbpent from! he ma- 


gistrates, the bramins, and even those called 


men of experience. The privilege of an ap- 
20 wo 10 III Fs (© * 


presence of ench vther. Nor conld w. 


sons in the presende of chch öther; if they 


peal 


— en YN —_ ng — po = 1 "IE r 


ieee „ r3iwxf0Þ co£< 


een 20 


peal is Tus Staked Wien the EN 
have made à thoröugh Wiiitation; i he 
„Who is proved culpäble, es" Alter ware 
« with his complaint tb knie Tgistrate; che 
c magistrate Shall not Five him attother athi- 
tration: but Should tat mam Abbert, the ur- 
. bitrators have cottiniitted injubtice, i they 
« he Hot, 1 WII förfeit 4 fins # Gout 
« ths sm how in disftite?” dag 


* Pevitio of this türe, the ma ming dur ke 
t other r bitfutors. H tlie tra- 
+” und the 


6/ Mt have comtwitted ” infrigtice 
„ plairififÞ can bring the 22 ä 
„hen the magistrite Stiall &pPGint ocher 
« arbitrators, and sHall Held the Frier är⸗ 
« bltratörs mennble a 
The > eonftaits'a int WhIeh mi 
be Parton Sho ob Englisk jary. I 
some reluxation Were Hoe A Uf Its 75 
mity ; or some res ponschility provided as 
wr Ai wantofi, vareless, * Partial ver- 
dicts; che jirispirenletive'of Tu ould 
cd 58 iure | 
In these early efforts of legislath „a le ; 
of punishment i is. held out, tg. eck the 


n steps of me 3 
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or menaces of violence, are noticed. If a 
5 man be deficient in a hand or foot, &c. 
and a person reproach. him with the defect, 
or sneeringly refer to it, he is to be fined 

If a man speaks reproachfully of any 
country, the magistrate shall fine him. 


Life ig forfeited for life; limb for limb: 


and those acts of contempt or insult, which, 
with us, occasion duels, are subject to the 
3 

sician, uns killed in the art of physic, causes 
92 any. one to take a medicine ; or, if skilled 
| . in his profession, he give not to the sick 


= man. the remedy proper for nis dizorder 


8 the magistrate shall fine him.” 71 

But the circumstances most important in 
the execution of justice, are those which 
may be denominated preventive: and to 
such circumstances the Ordinations of the 
Pundits: are not inattentive.F If a man 
should find upon any person, irons for 
2 breaking into houses if a man sees ano- 

hands dn NIA menen 


"C. xv. B. 2. C6 


1 | Lord Sydney has larly copied this fen ef the law 
be Englich code. 5 


him 


of the magistrate. If a phy- 


we + FA A _ A ww a ME co 
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c Mm et a ih WAG Ys wy a b 
0 wikey ee eee 
hend such men as thieves. | 
elf a man furnish provisions, 1 Gold 
of abode, for a thief, knowing him to be 
such, he shall te cotmidered and punizhed 
as an associate. 5 
The rerpoiaſbility of ices; dabbvnils'ts 
the lowest. They who are appointed by 


the magistrate, in the manner of our cofsta-  . 


bles or watchmen, for the protection of 
any city or tom, shall be held bound to 


protect such city or town: if any thing be 
stolen, or those persons cannot produce the 
robber, they shall make good the article. 
It has been hinted, that gallantry is 
punishable, as tending to crimes alarming 
to the peace of society: and to exclude, as 
much as possible, the sudden or violent 


operations of private resentment, personal | 5 


civilities are achusted; as the methods of 
giving way in the streets or paths; and 
negligence in observing chem. fined or 
punished. | 
The character of this na- 


tion, is advantageously distinguished by an 
H 3 attention 
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bim g Work aut e, the Wagictrats 
too | juxiaprudence, 


The ystem, of Gen 
..- though defective or ends in soi of its 
parts, and allowing too much power er dis- 
5 to the judges, bears venerable marks 
of, high. antiquity: it is actuated. by a 
spirit sg simple, candid, and  bengyolent, 
tha, you will not wonder the youth. were 
charmed with: it; op, that. it. furnished. a 
Proper introduction to the knowledge of 
law, 80 necessary to the education e 
ee e eee, nad ef 11 
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Lbad i in my Power tocemgloy the 
perpetually on. languages: and 23 4 
Aer in dissuading them from comr 
mencing a career, in the ancient dialects at 
Hindostan, aud, proceeding. through Hebrew = 
and Greek, into, the lai of Eur 

on L could not misempla m own time, 
W. eee ee H thought it un- 
hecoming, the trust I had undertahen, == 

ed, n talents of lr rund. ls nn ö 


onen , 
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tions and characters of the literati of this 


a JURISPRUDENCE. 


I am well acquainted with e 


age. I believe it would be difficult to find 
six them, who can write English 
with accuracy or elegance: and this may 
be justly attributed to divided attention, 
The Greeks among the ancients, and the 


French among the moderns, are distinguished 


by excellence of style. The oonstruction and 
capacity of the languages, are not in the 
present question. I consider only the at- 
tention to their utility, as instruments 
of communication. Not to attempt com- 
Parisons, which I could not accomplish, be- 
tween the language of Greece, and the dia- 
lects of the moderns---I would direct your 


thoughts to the French, the construction 


and capability of which I understand, better 
than those of an ancient e can be 
understood by any modern scholar: yet I 


could not pledge myself to support an opi- 
nion concerning them. In the indefinite 


uses, to which. language 1s to be applied, 


I have had difficulties in becoming à to- 
lerable master of my own : and I have 


Joany things to- on 4 in it Whether the 
BR French 


. 1VK13PRODENCE. 5 
French or the English, be the best calculated 


I confess myself incapable of deciding. But 
let us admit, in compliment to English 
vanity, that the French wants the'copious- - 
ness, vigor,” or sublimity of the English 
language which may possibly be like ad- 
mitting that an Englishman can beat ten 
Frenchmen---what is the reason, in conver- 
sation and writing, the English perpetually, F. 
the Frenck hardly ever, offend: grammar, 
propriety, decorum, or elegance? It is that 
which has nearly rendered the French the 
universal instrument of science; that which 
gave the Greek its superiortty: the atten· 
tion of an intelligent people to their on, 
and their comparative NET to every 
other language. 


derivatives; or that knowledge of etymology & 
js necessary to perspicuity and accuracy of 
style. From plausible arguments, to prove 
the modern languages derived from the 

Hebrew, the Phœnician, or the Celtic=- 


N eee _ | 


having perused all the first writers of them, 


— my 
and years, are streams from me fountains 


They, are certainly s inter wawew, that, i 
ppt bode gp —. 


—— — Rana 
to ——— and exyedient.to the utmory 
improvement, of it, hat one ward only. - 
should be employed on one thing. & per- 
0 ho directs his attention to the acguracj 
or elegance of two languages, loges half 
hi i, eee be the knowledge: of 
by, words... Aua vd. 
in 1 manner, take up a Whale life. 
The meaning, of words, depends little; on 
etymology, and principally on custam Tha 
conversation of scientific men, or the pe- 
rusal of good. writers, will ascertzin the 
Fustom, We all acquaintance with. tha 
nguages from, wich particular wards mag ; 
he derived. Proyincigl authors of extensive 
ng, mistake the import of words, and 
N ee Wee een l 
| glb ble; 


ee 3 a 
kd hi the Petty. ente aan 
i e We convey e enn 


oportion, to, 55 improvement of we 
EO to the. sientific. character of 
country. . This.is nokowing: to. the want 
e ee eee 
but to the. general di n of those abili- 
ties to the acquizitign, of 3 
re in several. languages. In ne of he. 
S Wag violated, and, the viglation 
ced. a, Newton.. Even, that event;.. £9 
— Eygland and 6, pen Tae 
bee little alteration, in, the other nir 
versity: she has therefore nexer — the. 


fame of ber aigter; , Ihe invarigble, qustom 
of. emplaying youth: an, the learned. Jany 
| guages, has held the literature of the Rein- 
ipal univengity of England. in an; ungro- 


gressive eee rpg 


„ | *. tion, 
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rat 10 to Us Froat interests of 


On these accounts, in our Nase 


we avoided Hebrew, as we had aroided | 


Persian, in pursuing the subzect of juris- 


its to the laws of Moses. | 
' You will observe, that we did not agitate 
dhe question, on che mission of Bramah or 
of Moses. We had instituted a court of 


 ptrution of if and sought direction or as- 


vigtancs " where we were invited by the 
Our business in the Old 


slightest hopes 
Testament, was to study the mode of ap- 


pointing judges, and executing the laws 


the Wikia, FIR LI us 


justice; were embarrassed in the admini- 


\ 


, from the ordinations of the Pun- 


* 0 


adopted by the celebrated leader of the 1s- 
raelites. That, however, was the occasion, 
on which Hebrew would have been acquired, 


if any of the pupils had been destined for 
is inex- 
ä cuseable, if unacquainted with the original 

. 1 the cracks of i _ have 


the church. A minister of religion 


7 8 
„ * 


be the 


29 ; 
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Any Jes ay 4a 
ene of he, whether Moses does not 


a deriats 


and not by appeal from dhe people. 1 
We are nat informed of the groin yo 


Some penal A rp 


arbitrary charaRter, as well as the appoint- 
ment of the judges. 
of his son: when a general accusation. is 
brought against his daughter-in-law ; from 
jealousy incident to such situations, he 88) 85 
© +hring her forth, and let her be burnt... 
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Perpetand miracles!” ETheh put the 
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iets el bl Gnthitted" by Al- 
W powtbr, the atltniflistrutitirt of the po- 
Atical, would. * das perfect 

natttral World. Bit if for this thebctaty Be 
sübstituted the àrkifce of aff Ambitiots Hers 
oY HHALNHHg fraufs BY the amg er che 
it is WH to be che Work "the Hidst 
565 je pres prevdive'species of despotibin; "This seen 
Have bn exp in the later 
"of Yhe Me, "tht As of the man 
gathering et 00 46 CBA, thus 

N r hs put him in ward, beckuse it 
aas ot dec * Whit” cult be done to 
1 The Jaws ders thads on the ce 
mount ; in the iaberhadle 7 "of "the temple: 
but when made They lost their elt 
- character. He thc ora} ae ab 
* The iy 1 run Fions bs dec Wowi this 
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* the Lord thy, God in the place which he 
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In the considerstion of: that lay, we come 
menced exercises ; ACCOUNTS, of which trans- 
pired, and had some important, but ridiculous | 


©4444 


on Mogaic. precepts; and were 
ch the laws of Greece and 


modern codes, when our numbers 
us tg seek a. large rom. Not hs 
spirit of an adventurer, I digcl 


 consegiiences We inyented, and tried cauges | 


. the inten- 


« tion to, the proprietor of a publio building ; 


Bd: the e nE.2; it, 

, I did not . perceive 

fer to 

ly to endeavor. to. turn into | 
e 

Xr public debates. ix 792, 
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Though the laws of Moses did not long 
1 us it must must be supposed, we hat 
better knowledge of them in this, than we 
could have obtained in any other method. 

The Greek customs of jurisprudenoe, af - 


forded an additional object, in the acquisi- 


tion of. the Greek language. Here some li- 


berties were taken, which may not be justi- 
fiable. Several parts of the Institutions of 
Cyrus were introduced, without an explana- 

Egpenopboni's ons purpose. If any ;excuse 
can he made, for deviating from unlimited 


tion o 


candor in all intercourse with youth; we 


might allege, the Institutions of Cyrus are 


among the most excellent productions of 


human genius, and the language « model of 
e ee The Parzign. len have. 
for their first object, a provision for the 
common good. Most other governments 


permit the people to educate their children 
as they please; or to act themselves as 
a they please: and then enjoin them, not to 
gte ; nat to ꝓlunder ; not to enter a house 
0 * en not to strike mee 
„ Ne 3} bock 1. 1 SELLS 22 


* It. | 41 25, to 
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to commit adultery; not to disdbey the 
'«. thagistrates ; and other things of a similar 
nature: and they denounce punishmerts 
; on these who transgress these injunctions. 
Hut the Persian laws; things higher, 
provide that the citizens shall not be ca- 


pable of committing vile and base actions 
ted, in a beautiful manner, 


Thus is repen 
wp the father of Cyrus, at the conclusion 
of the book: With respect to eourage and 
„ $pirit/iiv the soldiers, sad Cyruggh think | 
nothing more effectually excites them, than 
great hopes of advantage.--But child, said 
Camhbyses, this is an expedient, as if any 
« one, in hunting, should always encourage 
4 e ee eee ee 
„beast is in view. If the hopes of men 
Should be often disappointed, especiallß 
when raised to high expectations, they 
would not be influenced or prevailed upon 
by real and valuable prospects. vou 
must be cautious, child, in 8. any 
thing you do not well know, or in raiding 
expectations which will not be fulfilled: 
doubtful things, inti by others, may 
have all the effect you would wish: the 


| * Book I. 7; 23 
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credit and honor of your on eneourage- 
ment, you must preserve with care, for 
the most important occasions. Indeed, 
perfectly acquiesce in 
« yqur opinion; and the method you de- 
scribe is the most adviseable. But, in the 
art of rendering soldiers obedient, I take 
myself not to be unskilful. For, when 
a boy, you put me under discipline, and 
e When you con- 
signed me to my masters, they continued 
© the obligation. When ranked among the 
youth, it was not relaxed by my governor. 
There are many institutions, the principal 
tendeney of which is to teach us how to 
govern, and how to obey. And, on con- 
sidering them, I am inclined to think, the 
2 to enforce obedience, 
to praise or recompence the good, and 
to or the disobedient.”-— 
Indeed, said the father, -—to a forced 
obedience, this is the way ; but to a vo- 
luhrary or meritorious conduct, there are 
other and readier means. Men obey, wih 
pleasure, those they esteem better informed 
RR 

own 
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* board are ver disposed to obey. their 
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own interest or advantage. vou may 
know this to be true, in many cases; par- 
ticularly in those of sickness, where people 
* are ready and zealous in sending for such 
« physicians as may prescribe what is pro- 
per for them. At sea, the persons on 


K 


« pilots; and travellers are averse to suffer 
those to depart, who know the roads better 
than themselves.---But when men imagine 
they shall be injured by their obedience, 
they will neither yield to punishment, nor 
c be induced by reward; for no man willing - 
7 « ly takes a reward to his own prejudice.” 
In descending from these walks. of fancy; 
guided, by experience and truth, into the 
actual practice of Grecian jurigprudence, a 
career of learning or information lay before f 


ger. S 


us, the most useful and captivating.: But 


Lean only trace the principal points of view: 
22 to which I have already. alluded, 
broke up my little institution; and I have 


ene 0 
we then entered. one 


nnn Den. * 
ider them :only- as intentions, juntified by 
the experience of a few months. A have no 
interest in misleading you ;* for I have no 
views which can be accomplished by it. 1 
would as willingly recount my failure,” as my 
success: and I arm extremely desirous you 
should ever distinguish'-what 1 relate as 
actual experiments or facts, from any opi- 
man es U des facts may have given 

rise. 6 28 
14 ebe eppes He ae 
the most eligible, to render useful the little 
knowledge we had acquired in geography, 
history, and philology; but I believed my- 
self prepared to ebnen the Peng 

men in ĩt. | +4 itt 100 

lt was our intention 60 er W the plan 
agreed upon, by avoiding all . — 
the nature or constitution of the Grecian! 
governmè its,. subjects to be reßürtied in 
future; to consider Aserly the As fe- 
lating to "right and Wong; and 
the manner of administ6ring Jistice®” The 
information to be obtained on these circum- 
stances, we should have found often defec- 

tine; but the pursüft odd have Beem dH 

5 6 tertaining ; 


2 Gol formation ; and, it pre- 
or inadvertence from per- 


our plan: we should have tried eauses in 
Greek courts, on Greek principles, and 
with some use of the Greek language. The 
unblemished character and high dignity of 


gaged on the following difficulties. 


— | ng; 


submitted to its decision ; it controled. the. 
magistrates, and even the legislature: yet 
eyer been made, of an mut gane BY, 
that tribunal. | 

During our. legal exercizes, L intended to, ; 
raise or cultivate a principle of honor, by, 
reducing into tales or dialogues, the ques-. 
tions of Philosophers, particularly those 
of the Stoics, on the subjects of our atten- 
tion. Plato is tolerxahly free from refine- 
ment on justice; defining it to be, the 
obligation of every one to do what he has 
to do. But the Stoics were warmly en- 


1. If a ship must he n 
we are to throw over a horse of great, or a 
slave of little value? | | 

2. H a fool, in shipwreck, lay hold of « 
plank, may a wise man wrest it from him? 
---This continues a question in the Stoie | 
philosophy; e 
aun . 9 . 4M 

r If two. pemons fall on Une had 
or plank, should one give way to the other? 
A the question; but his 

14 authority 


content with mar 
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authority Has not prevailed. ren Yes, 


to the most valuable. 


4. If a father rob nnd 54g nin 
the treasury; ;-or commit public offences of 


an atrocious kind: should the son reveal 
them?---This question has - occasioned 
warm disputes ; though Zeno declared, he 
should not; because it- is the interest of a 
state, above all things, : that 1 * 
pious to their parents. 

Passing bad money as 10587 or hund 


goods as uninjured- - and other transactions 
of a similar nature, are excellent subjects 


for the faculties of youth, in this period of 
education: they render familiar the Greek 
spirit or taste, in a manner that may 
be of en ee their future 
N e ; 

Whether the tribes or nations inhabiting | 
Italy, were Greek colonies 3' and their lan- 
guages dialects from'a'common origin; were 
not questions for that” period. - We were 
| the æra when the 
Romans sought their laws in the wisdom of 
Greece, and compiled those of the twelve 
tables. Revolutions in the Roman go- 
* | : vernment, 


vernment, — ͤ 
dence; and Roman tribunals,” domestie, 


| the sttidy of law, no writer is' more copious 


civil; and political; have interested the curi- 
osity of che world. The history of Rome 
furnishes abundant documents on the sub- 
ject, previous to the collation of the laws of 
the empire, by the command of Justinian. 
We should not have proposed the general 
system of the civil law, as the immediate 
for imitation, as would have enabled us to 
compare the several modes of administering 
justice, in the — — un 'of 
history. 

1c would have been difficult to pass Fg 
the brilliant evening of the Republic, greg 
following Cieero, Cato, and Cæsar, into the 
courts of law, or into the forum. No 
mode'of study could have been more favor- 
able to the of the Latin language; 


as it is difficult for a young man to be intro— 


duced to Cicero, without being dazzled with 
his character, and engaged to peruse his 
works.-—On' that species'of honor, which a 
gentleman should be careful to blend with 
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than Cicero; who states cases of the game 
nature with those I pointed out in the Stoic 
Philosophy: and questions, such as the fol- 
lowing, would intensely engage such youth 
as J have described. Should a worthy man, 
© who is ready to perish with cold, have 
it in his power to strip Phalaris, a 
© cruel tyrant, of his robe is he not justi 
« fiable in doing it? Ciceros solution is 
sophistical, and . a * _— om 
judicious tutor. | 
On — which/is * 
tempted by secrecy or concealment, his sen- 
timents are most happily imagined as lessons 
for youth. If we have made any proficiency 
in philosophy, we lay it down as a 
maxim, we are to do nothing avaricious 
or profligate, though it could be concealed 
from gods and men. Upon this principle, 
Plato introduces the fable of Gyges, who, 
descending into an opening made in the 
earth by excessive rains, observed a brazen 

© horse, having a door in its side, which he 
opened; and saw within the dead body of 

a man unusually large, with a gold ring 
a e en. He took the ring, 
r * 
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at an assembly of the king's-shepherds, of 
© whom he was one. When he turned tiia 
hand, he became invisible, and retained 
the privilege of seeing every thing: when 
he turned it outward, he became visible 
« again. Taking advantage of this property 
of the ring, he first violated the king's bed; 
and by the assistance of the queen, mAr- 
dered his govereign and benefaCtor.”--- 
The reflection of Cicero on the subject, 
renders the tale a beautiful lesson of li- 
terature. If a man, perfectly wise, were 
in possession of this ring, he would be no 
more at liberty to commit a bad action, 
than if he had it not. For he seeks what 
is honest; not what 1s concealed.” | 

The tales ot Damon and Phithias, of 
Themistocles and Aristides ; of the Roman 
landlord ; the Rhodian corn-merchant ; of 


Caius Cassius and the banker at Syracuse: 


— these are lessons, as if formed expressly 

for the purposes under our present con- 

sideration. | 
L1TTIS 5 I should 


eo eee nr ——— SD 


— —— ß — — 
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length of the Lecture 


mitted it: but the nature of my engagement 


would often 'oblige me to violate,” if I were 
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HATEVER * i is "made. ** n? it 
is in the power of men to destwy. 
© There are no characters indelible, but those 
N by. nature; and nature never 
made men royal, noble, or ric. 
Ib js Boe e reazen,.thatiovery:anan 
should have a trade; and not depend on 
fortune for subsistence. In chusing it for 
Emile, however, he regards cleanliness, shel- 
ter from: the inclemencies of the air, and 


: . 


A1 | Emile vol. U. p. 166. 
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other petty 


circumstances, which should not 
have weighed in the consideration of the 
ject. These circumstances revented his 


of man, and the most likely to secure his 
subsistence or independence in any revolu- 
tions. But sudden or desolating revolu- 
tions are so uncommon, that it would not 
be practicable to induce youth of fortune 
and numerous connections, to regulate their 
passions or views with any reference to them. 
---We must class this arrangement, respect- 
ing Emile, among the incidents of romance, 
calculated to charm the fancy; and, though 


not describing a necessary prbcess in edu- 
cation, implying a lesson of moderation, of 


great importance in every situation. Every 
rank in society, is not + Ui liable to the 
general revolutions of the state, but to inci- 
dents peculiar to itself. The prudence which 
Rousseau advises, should be directed princi⸗ 
pally to those incidents. In respect to na- 
tional desolations, the general maxim of 
opulent and educated men should be, * that 
no citizen should survive his country.” The 
_— 1 landed 
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landed interest of the state, has ever been 
formed for is defenee: no mati should draw 
a revenue from the soil, without 
an equivalent to those who cultivate it, by 
his wisdom, vulor, or ingenuity In the 
celebrated institutions of antiquity, atten- 
tion was paid to this political maxim. In 
the arrangements of the feudal system, the 

proprietors of land formed the political 
couneil, the magistracy, and the army. In 
modern governments, the military services 
are eommuted : the landed interest having 
the power of legislation, involves every spe- 
eies of property in nearly an equal partici- 
pation of military expence. Landed gentle - 


some offices; but not without complaint: 
not without compensation, in the power or 
influence they afford. The most remarka- 
ble effect of this revolution in political ar- 


men continue to execute some of the burthen- 


rangements, is the conversion of a tenure 


into an absolute or unconditional property: 3 
a gentleman possessing an estate, never con- 
sidering it as involving an obligation. This 
is an error in fact, as it is in policy: and 


it is ths ue of e, 60. eee 
sentiments 


* 


justice or good policy that he should hold 
his lands. But revolutions may arise, to 
reduce him from opulence to poverty: it 
is for these possibilities, Roustzeau pro- 
vides, in mn . There 


; ' 


 sentiments- that may obviate its efſd&g; 


Greater service would be rendered in this 


manner, than by making a gentleman. a car- 
penter, or even a husbandman. If the cons - 
stitution of his country should not admit 
of the cultivation of military talents on pa- 
triotio principles, he should prepare himself 


for her councils or magistracies. Instead of 
pursuing the studies of monks, he should 
be devoted to those of magistrates or legis- 


lators: that, while he contribute with his 
purse to the defence of his country, hemay. 
be ready with his council or -knowledge-to | 

secure its peace and prosperity ; and thus | 


fulfil the tenure, on which alone it can 


—— 


the very circumstance, become a oarpenter, 
Vou may have observed, we were not in- 


5 though we never 


served an 5 that the | week 
under consideration, it is Judicious inRous- 
eau, to assist his pupil in appreciating in- 
dustry, talents, rank, and riches; or to pre- 5 
pare him for those incidents of 5 
which would otherwise Sacrifice his inde- 
pendence and happiness. We endeavorel 
to produce similar effects, on a smuller scale; 
confining our attention to TOP! NO 
events of our situations 2:11 2) 
ies als Goa of Love be abb tai 

the hümen frame with his sceptre;- the 
imagination is apt to be delusive, generally 
in giving favorable prospects. It is proper 
to be guarded against the delusion, by pre- 
vious instruction: and the instruction may 
be rendered useful to the general purpose 
of a learned education. We examined the 
usual incidents or misfortunes of our re- 
spective ranks; and supposed cases td be 


our ee ee che power k 


g resolutions. A nobleman, à com- 
N 2 8 opulent merchant, were dis 
appointed in their views, or reduced by 
misfortunes ; and the conditions of a poor, 


lord, of a dependant 3 N 
e III. 
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and of a reduced or helpless merchant, 
were not only imagined, but described in. 
instances within our knowledge. The effect 
of such examination was an accurate esti- 
mate of situations or prospects; and our 
abilities were exercised in inventing expe- 
dients to avoid the desolation, despondence, | 
or moral degradation, which attends the mis- 
| fortunes of those in easy or elevated stations. 
We had fixed it, as a maxim, every idle 

man is a knave,” His subsistence is dis- 
honestly obtained; because he withholds an 
equivalent. Having extended the maxim to 
the proprietors of land, we had assigned to 


That gave us great advantages, in the pro- 
secution of our design: for the minds of 
opulent families are generally and incurably 
Poisoned by false ideas of the merit of rank, 
or the inseparable privileges of property. 

A prejudice, so powerful, so baneful in 
its inffuenoe, having given way; we were 
prepared for good impressions from the 
lessons of ancient wisdom: or to read, witn 
certain advantage, beautiful and useful pas- 
[> lens the Greek wid Latin classics. 
''! Having 


talents and industry their just importance. 
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Haring directed our attention, not only 
to opulent families, but to talents in ob- 
scurity, or merit in distress ; we had some- 
times difficulties in preventing our younger 
friends from adopting the maxim, that gogd- 
ness is the sister of poverty. On such oc- 
casions we had to illustrate the observation 
of Lord Bacon, prosperity doth best dis- 
cover vice: adversity doth best discover vir- 
tue. As illustrations of that nature, obliged 
all the pupils to commit thoughts to writing, 
I took the occasion to nn erercise in 
composition. 

Aristotle, referring to the prevent objec, 
observes things are ill by excess; good 
through mediocrity. He is not temperate, 
who desires nothing, or desires all things, 
* but he who, desires honest things with 
reason, in time, and measure, he there 
fore places the virtues in mediocrity. 

8 Temperance lies between holdnezs upd er 

© Liberality, between prodigality and penury : 

Meekness, between wrath and stupidity: 

* Magnanimity, between arrogance, * gu 
sillanimity: 


Magnificence, between otentaion nd . 
didness „ e vow 
N K 2 0 Indig- 


2 
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© Indignation, between envy and were: 
* N00 Meals pole and bashful- 
ness: 
* «. Urbanity, 88 ecuryility 12 rudeness: 
Friendship, between doting and enmity : 
ruth, between detra6tion and 6, hh 


Justice, between excess and defect. 


These positions furnished exercises, by 
which their knowledge of the passions was 
ascertained; and they were favorable to that 
moderation we were desirous of cultivating. 
We made the following observations the 
. eee e | 

Jo one, who said, the greatest good is 
5457 ago every thing I desire -Aristotle 
© answered, ee e - 
* that are fitting.” 

Seeing a boy Wink war ken (be Je- 
*vity of his hand, Diogenes threw away his 
5 N a ee 2h” 


= gality.” 12400 f. 
Diogenes, Wee extelling the happlainh 
of Calisthenes in living with. Alexander, 

"ON SE and ny ms: Alexander 
« pleases. go of 

Pythagoras says, We bag to re- 

0 move from the N Sickness ; from the 

. soul, 


— 


„il, Anon : @& 
from gnoramce; from 188 
a ci | 
va , ern nag, 
: and riches men Deterit «3 ess. 1 
e e who wants Ho who wants 18 and a- 
— 
en eren of or a poor. 
« paxions. a t of . *. certain 
"OY FIAT oem >" ot 
— 'S — nts, you will 
the sentimen imitate ap- 
phon ts and with ent 
Pheraulas, ow Passages of — 
EEE 
is his en presented him, — 
ving dean don 1 a 
* 1 0 « Tall — nan, 
Fr | 
cc aulas. 16 
ently by Himself or 
i” . om brought "hs = 
1 * Not ot bing ade 
Ks -- a youth, he 
60 tool 


4 took me into the country, and ordered me 
« to work. There I maintained him, while 
« he lived, on a little but not 
« piece of land, which I cultivated with my 
« own hands. The seed it received, was re- 
turned with justice, sometimes with ge- 
nerosity.— Thus I lived at home: —all 
« the things you now see, are the effects of 
« the bounty of Cyrus.” The Sacian ex- 
claimed, How happy must you be, in 
« many respects; especially that, having 
been poor, you are become opulent! For 
* I should imagine, that you grew rich, with 
* the more pleasure, for having had occa- 
« sions to wish for wealth.” Pheraulas said, 
« Do you think, Sacian, the more I possess, 
* the more I enjoy? Do you not know, 1 
« neither eat, drink, or sleep, with more 
pleasure now, than in poverty? But, by 
this abundance, I have the more to guard, 
the more to distribute, and my anxiety 
* or trouble is every way increased. I 
have numerous domestics, who demand 
their food, their drink, their cloathing of 
„me; and some of them want physicians 


— "7 —_ 
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« killed, by falling from a precipice; ano- 
« ther tells me of a distemper destroying 
« my cattle. By possessing abundance, 1 
« have more afflictions than I had in po- 
verty.— By: Jupiter, said the Sacian, 
« when all is well, and you can cast your 
« eyes around your numerous possessions, 

« you are certainly better pleased than I 
40 am.” == is not 80 pleasant, Sacian, 
said Pheraulas, to possess riches, as it is 
« afflicting to lose them; and you will find 
« what 1 say to be true. For those who 
* possess riches, are never deprived of rest, 
« by the enjoyment they afford; but those 
« who lose them, feel pungent. distress, 
* which is an enemy to repose.” By Ju- 
piter, said the Sacian, few of those who 
eam riches, are disposed to sleep, on 

receiving their good fortune; so lively is 
the pleasure afforded them. You = | 
truly, said Pheraulas; if possessing were 


« greatly epmd/the — But 
he who possesseth abundance, must expend 
10 — on the gods, on his friends,. 
K4 - * 
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and on strangers. The man who is greatly 
delighted by the acquisition of riches, will 
be greatly afflicted at the necessity of ex- 
. pending them.] am not one of those, 
said the Sacian ; I consider it as great 
„ happiness, to possess abundance, and to 


60 expend abundantly. In the name of 
all the gods, you may, this instant, be 


8 the same time. 
6 et Take possession of all these things z- use 
stranger, or more sparingly than a stran- 
ger for it will suffice me to share in what 
e you have.“! You jest, said the Sacian.” 
. Pheraulas affirmed on oath that he spoke 
- truth. And I will obtain fur- 
ther for you, Sacian, from Cyrus; you 
e shall not be obliged to attend at his doors, 
„ nor to engage in military services; but 
you shall remain at home, abounding in 
« riches. Those duties I will perform, both 
for you and myself. And if I obtain any 
things valuable, by my attendance on Cy- 
4 rus, ox. by military expeditions; I wIͤII 
160 bring them to you, that you may com- 
K ee r you only to free 


66 
Enn f 2 me 
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me from eare: if I can, byryour means, 
2 leisure, from my possessions, 1 | 
« think you will ra anne e 

* and to me. 271 
Having demea in-this manner, tl 

22 and put it in execution. 
The one thought himself happy, in having 
the command of riches; the other in hav- 
ing a steward who afforded him leisure to 
do what was agreeable to him. Pheraulas 
« was. of à disposition extremely kind or 
friendly to his acquaintance; and no care 
or culture appeared to him 80 profitable 
or so pleasing, as that bestowed on men: 
Of all creatures, he thought man the best 
and most grateful. He observed, when 
men were commended, they were zealous 
in their returns of praise; used their en- 
deavors to do kindness to those who had 
been kind to them; were affectionate to 
those who had been affectionate to them; 


c 


that of all creatures, they were the most 


disposed to make their parents returns of 


service and respect, whether living or dead; 
c e n all enn eee 


Ls | g 1 
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« raulas, therefore, was delighted ; by being 
* freed from the care of his pocsessions, he 
4 should be at leisure to attend to his friends: 
the Sacian was delighted; for 7 
* abundance, he was to expend abundantly, 
The Sacian loved Pheraulas, because he 
« was always adding to his riches: Pheraulas 
s loved the Sacian, because he was willing 
* to take all; and though daily charged 
* with the care of additional possessions, it 
« appeared not that his trouble was in- 
© creased.---Thus did these men live.” 

The works of Seneca, in an inferior degree 
of excellence to those of Xenophon, abound 
with lessons on the present subject: and you 
must observe, while the attention of the 
pupils is thus fixed, there can be no diffi- 
_ culty in improving their knowledge or taste 
In the Greek and Latin languages. | 

The utility and importance of these les- 
sons, in the period under consideration, are 
not easily estimated: they check that im- 
, petuosity incident to youth, to obey the 
of the first passion, and to 
launch into life, without rudder or compass: 
they moderate an attachment to rank, honors, 

8 or 


or riches, which generally corrupts the mind 
arena 
qualities or talents. 20061 5 
The mode described, of giving lan, 
seems to be likely, at all times, to ensure 


success. If the passages referred to, or read, 
had been meerly perused, or committed to 


memory, they would have had little influ- | 


ence: being analogous to cases we had found 
or imagined in our own families or con- 
nections, not a syllable or thought was lost. 
The effects were different, on the different 
pupils. One of them was heir to the estate 
and title of an English nobleman, but re- 
cently obtained. Another was of an ancient 
family in Ireland, but reduced in its circum- 
stances. Another, the son of a merchant, 
without the advantage of ancient or modern 
title; but with the reputation of great opu- 
lence. I mention these young men, because 
the process had indelible effects on them, 


and produced a friendship which, if their 


lives had been continued, would probably 
have been exemplary and lasting. It was 
in the family instructions of the new peer, 
to r his fortune by a title. To that 


8 os 
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expedient, the Irishman was reluctant, from 
an idea of contamination, though his cir- 
cumstances were not opulent. It was the 
Principal object of the merchant, that the 
son might intimately associate with a young 
man of rank; an alliance with whose family, 


the father would among un 
Hg 


be eee ee erb ug b.. 
wehiat were the consequences of different 
sentiments on the characters or fortunes of 
the young men, I should have been happy 
to have described; but one only is alive: 
and he, by unexpected incidents, has been 
confined to a military line; where hard duty 
has destroyed his health; and where all the 
use he can have for his virtues, is to support 
him under the gradual advances of an in- 
curable disorder. , 204] ; 9lh 
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N the fifteenth year, Rousseau dates the 
birth of the affections: for it is the period 
Previous to this period,. the 
pupil stands alone; and considers himself 
unconnected: In the fifteenth © 


„ he 


emerges into social life; and the event is 
| denominated, his second birth. He had 
previously been born to exist; at the period 
under consideration, he is born to live. 


But when Rousseau has announced the event, 


90 


and 
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and the impetuous cause of its produdtion 
he quits them precipitately ; reviews former 
instructions; and amuses the reader with 
. disquisitions on the origin of the passions. 
In actual business, we derived little as- 
sistance, either from his opinions on the 
second birth of the pupil; the miraculous 
conception of affections; or the origin of 
evil. We had found the children involved, 
from their birth, in those sentiments of duty, 
gratitude, preference, or attachment, which 
their necessities, dependances, or connec- 
tions produced. Our pupils never had an 
existence meerly physical: their attention, 
though- principally directed, could not be 
confined by * their relation to things :* for 
their relation to persons, and ideas of moral 
existence, had been nearly coreval with thogs 
of hunger. | 
Love is the mighty 3 of this 1 
birth; but like an unnatural parent, leaves 
its offspring to make connections at random, 
According to Rousseau, all the soft affections 
spring up, the moment we are disposed to 
a vs hs h nes with 10 * 
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« gentiment, loves to diffuse itself; and the 
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want of a mistress, -produces the want of ; 
« a friend.” 
-The greet foros er dis ange uten | 
from the artifice of the language: for love, 
though it may have various effects on friend- 
ship; seldom, perhaps never produces it. 
The fourdations of friendship are generally 
earlier than the sentiment of love: and 
friendship seems to be designed to regulate 
that seductive or dangerous passion 
Io explain his meaning, Rousseau adds, 
Having experienced, how delightful it is 
to be beloved, we wish to be beloved by 
all the world. It is the peculiar pro- 
perty of love; it is that by which it has a 
tendency to evil, to concentrate sensibility; 
to direct to one point all the soft and vague 
atffections of the heart; to engross all wishes 
and all desires. Friendship alone, previously 
and judiciously founded; can check or mo- 
derate the insinuating but decisive measures 
of this commanding principle. Rousseau 
seems to recollect himself, on a subject which 
he does not fully : © the fire 
« sentiment, of which a youth carefully edu - 


prevention or prudence ; and when the evil 
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iii is.notlove, but friend- 
© ship.” - Though this contradict a former 
opinion, it cannot substitute truth for error: 
triendship may be previous to love; but it 
is not the first gentiment of which youth are 
| ible, - 

een therefore, „„ | 
tention, ih the period under consideration, 
at randem; or on the authority of some hints 
in Plutarch, which he did not understand, 
and which I have not been able to trace. 
I should not have regarded his opinion of 
friendship, if difficulties respecting a more 
— 0vIRGOAIEY . | 
tention to the subject. | 

Parents generally act in che "cat « | 
love, as in every other essential part of 
education. They disregard the measures. of 


appears, either attempt to crush it by in- 
 Uignant authority, or lament then misfor- 
tune in despondence. 

ln the warten at young; pereons, to which 
my attention has been directed, it is to be 
supposed I have found the operations of 
b eee my general un- 
ns dertaking 


e 
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dertaking,---Meaning, en this, as on every 
ocensien, to adhere to facts, I shall not take 
up the passion in the stile of romance: but 
describe its first approaches, as they are actu/ 
ally made; and as they render necessary an 
attention to the subject of friendship. 
be a pre- possessio, or a virtuous principle, 
1 may have other occnsions to eonsider. It 
arises 80 naturally ont of the condition of 
modern manners; it is so essential to that 
decorum without which they would be in- 
tolerable; that 1 shall call it modasty, and 
consider it, as a taliaman or charm to-guard 
the oft ard interesting virtues of the heart. 
In the period under conaideration, this 
tention: For a young person, Whose ima- 
gination is depraved. previous to the full 
impraanion of the aentiment of love, is ren 
dered ancapable of receiving it, in a mannex 
thatanay contribute aither to ths alevation af 
his mind. ar the melioration and ggodness of 
his heart. Tofirst impressions, parents are in- 
attentive: and firstmpressions alone are im- 
Vox. III. L Rousseau 
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Rousseau has touched some parts of tlie 
zubject, with the hand of a real master; and 
his mode of introducing Emile to Sophia, 
has nothing equal to it in ancient or modern 
learning, either as a true description of ris- 
ing passion, or an important lesson of edu- 
cation. But where glowing scenes are to 
be contemplated, Rousseau never scruples to 
overleap the barrier; and he describes 
vuvith so much beauty that the reader is fas- 
cinated to the theme, regarding all modes of 
approaching it as matters of little COnSe- 
quence. If we seek the indulgence of pas- 
sion or fancy in reading; Rousseau may be 
our conductor: if to produce the situations 
Be describes, our principal attention must be 
directed to minute and previous eircum- 
stances which had not nnn _ 
"consideration. ly Gt 
In the first e ee 
rent, every tutor, and every 2 
serving the apellation, e in. diffi- 


-own, difficulties of the kind, fold me un- 


prepared, though not unexperienced in the 
* of the passion. All things, on such 
occasions, 
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cectsions,. are covered: with. a veil more or 
less Prien. — the character of 
in these 'connoRions, dhe eil, and. the 
e, Lee 287 ES 
are. off much greater importance than 
those called scientific or learned. On these 
occasions, how few parents are in the confi- 
dence of: their children l how. few tutorg or 
governesses in that of their pupils |---Here 
we see the first important operation of 
friendship; and the necessity of regulating 
or influencing eee 
approach of love. „in d tg? tone. s. 
-I;will not- 1 attention 80 Jn 
guid to the general method recommended 
in these lectures, that I should repeat ex- 


amples proving the necessity of rendering 


moral'subje6ts|the ee fete 
learned pursuits. 

To prepare young ak for the approach 
of. love, every practicable expedient, should 
be used to influence or direct their friendship. 
I have found the measure facilitated by the 
admirable lessons of Aristotle, Plato, * 


ane 
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phon Plutarch, Civerd; and Seneca. There 

ure Veautiful passages in the works'of Mar- 
e Antoninus; but they are too much the 
effusions of faney to be of benefit to youth. 
The taste ànd the heart are, at this time, to 
vs erefully regulated; and no productions 
are so useful as those of early 'antiq 
Pupils Whose friendships are well direct 


tel Srors of low: thaw Wine Cine cm 


are unfortunate, Will be Yuihed by that 80. 
r 

Le Was not Without difficulty 1 — 
che er misslen of u parents, 20 influence 
the disposition to friendship. What; they 
have said, when private und public 1 5 | 
ples are Itieffectal ; when velfishnees, 
and profligacy, are the general miotives o 


action: What can you pet from lessons 


or measures, on the zubhect of fri ** 

The Prosperity of England, i not owing 
to its Vrtues; as we presume dy the age it 
bas nde of thiit prtepefiey, or by the ap- 
it ussurnes on any üpproaches of 
adversity. An inffux of bes tr Lok the re- 


zult of virtuous industry, generates u hpirit 
5 0 8. of 


TO RTE 


education. 
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of enterprize, adyenture,—-and the port der 
termined, incurable Selfishness; gmetimes 
covered hy the veil of prodigslity. Adven : 
turers of all kinds are ayaricions; though 
the habit of hazarding every thing, way 
give zem the air of lhergl negligence, 3 whos 
required by vanity: or pleasure. This gel- 
fisbness worms into the roots of our virtuęs 
while the wealth it procures may give the 
state g splendid or prosperous appearance. 
These are strong objections: but they 
would carry us too far; and prove that. all 
the virtues Should e Nur 


3 


* 


By approaching the oubjeRt, in #6 
direQion, we. may have more favors VIEWS) 
and be recandiled to it.---Fhe affection sub: 

sisting in the several branches of a family; 
having had its utility, the first efforts of its 
members is to get over the domestic inclosure, 
or to embark in the transactions af the 
world: these efforts lead to connections and 
friendships. A family, however happy, is 
considered by its yot members, as the 
nursery or school, to prepare for the hugi- 
ness of life. The deliberation and wisdom, 
NP 2 2 3 
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or the precipitance and folly, with which 
they form connections, in the first moments 
of emancipation, depend principally on the 
state and government of their families. 
Vouth who are unhappy at home, seek hap- 
piness abroad, precipitately or at random; 
they rush into life, and form connections of 
love or friendship, as desperate adventurers 
embark in a lottery, without considering 
roportionate chances of their happi- 
Ness or misery. At this period, the hand 
of a wise parent should be, like the Almighty 
influence presiding in nature, steady, and 
directed to important ends, but gentle and 
imperceptible. For the moment the affec- 
tions are restrained, they are irritated, in- 
flamed, or vitiated; and the youth may be 
injured for ever, by being 7 5 ind re- 
bellion or hypocrisy. 
Writers on friendship, ding thought the 
following g questions so important, that I must 
not overlook them. Whether the disposi- 
tion to it, be owing to our wants; to the 
similitude of our characters; or to the im- 
mediate influence of nature? Cicero is sup- 
Prone to have * van. the first ques- 
| tion, 
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« tain the advantages she wants, they assign 


to friendship a mean and groveling origin; 


* for they 2uppoee it. mm tar im mn f 
« weakness. If that were the case, the more 
sensible men were of poverty and in- 


ability, the more inclined they would be to 


« cultivate friendship; which is not the truth. 
The man who is supported within him- 
self; who is so effectually fortified by wis- 
dom and virtue, that he wants nothing; 

and who thinks all he can desire, placed 
within himself: such a man is the most 
apt to form, and to, cultivate friendship. 

This is declamation, not argument. The 


9890 


wants of men are increased, in proportion 


to the extent or elevation of their minds. 
Their wisdom may accommodate them to 
situations, or restrain their desires within 


the bounds of convenience. It is by wi 
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tion. Should any one think, this proceeds 
amet insufficiency of our nature to ob- 


their independence is secured; not by in- 


ternal sufficiency. In youth, the most ex- 
cellent minds have generally the most nu» 


Cic. De Am. p. 95. 
L 4 merous 
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merous and lively passions; and the first 
misſortunes of zuch persons, are from pre- 
cipitate or itnprudent cotmections. Friend 
K 
out derogating from our characters. 
*Civer-does not ndop thedefiniion,*that 
friendship is selfJove reflected; yet he 
4, A man wit dooks:en: the: farniof:a | 
© real frlend, sees, as it were, a tranwoript-of 
Himself. This may be true; and friend - 
ship not owe its origin to self love; unless 
self -· love include all the social affections. In 
the essential virtues of the heart; truth, 
sincerity, and goodness; real friends must 
be alike: in many dispositions 'of impor- 
tance to happiness, they may be different 
or opposite. Grave and phlegmatic persons 
are usually attached to the volatile and 
sprightly ; the phlegmatic are relieved or 
amused, and the volatile confer pleasure. 
For reasons equally good, the prudent and 
the imprudent are often united. It cannot 
be doubted, that perfect characters would 
„* 2.9 
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originate 
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— properties; and every 
degree of that union, in Which I have bees 
interested, has been wing to a passion ver 
different from that I should have congeiyed 
for myself reflected in another; as Narcissus 
is feigned to have neee. ** 
— rb 

E i rs 
the force of-affaction and the endearments 
« of friendship, after receiving — 
tue and merit in the objed} beloved."® 111 


or to have me weight of authorities on the 
zubjet. The Dialogue on Friendship is 
considered as excellent and masterly: m- 
. ceeding authors have been content to copy 
its sentiments, and imitate its diction- I 
could not chuse a better enn form the 

; or cultivate! the 
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composition desultory or inooherent.— That 
a principle is founded i in nature, is no defi- 
nition. © Every thing is founded in nature. 
It is an inaccuracy; that nature has planted 
thè endearments of friendship, after re- 
, © caiving proofs of virtue and worth in the 
beloved. We must suppose the 
1 — not the hand of nature, to 
the endearments. These 'objec- 
tions were hinted, and they are repeated, 
with great respect to the talents of Cicero. 
But my objects would not, cannot admit of 
. — in opinions. 
It was my intention, that the circumstance 
of being educated together; the opportunity 
of knowing and esteeming each-other 'in my 
family, should form attachments; or, lead 
the pupils to that friendship, by the assist- 
ance of which, I might have some influence 
on the approaching passion of love. This 
required prudence. The family being small; 
every thing, even the passions of the chil- 
dren, became domestic: the same reasons 
coounteracted me, which prevent friendship 
between brother and brother, or sister and 
ester. My institution had the air of a family; 


and 
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and families are nurseries for the world! It 


is necessary, in friendship as in love, there 
should be a power of chusing among various 
objects of affection or esteem: for this rea- 
son, we ef Or Hg "te GIO 
r 
The impulse to friendship is'also Sinai 
to that of love. All pleasures; except low 
and simple sensations, are insipid when en- 
cre alone.” "The disposition to Participate 
, Improves” into a 
habit; and we enter the world, aides 
necessity of participating our happiness with 
others. In all my observation, this is the 
origin of friendship: and the happiness or 
misery of social connections, has been owing 
to judgment or folly in the choice of friends. 
The moral necessity of friendship, acting on 
the lively and impetuous spirits of youth, 
has occasioned precipitance in their choice; 
and given the union of friends, like that of 
lovers, the appearance of predestination or 
fatality. Nothing, however, is more clearly 
to be traced to an origin. The condition of 
infants, is that of experiment; in which our 
knowledge of dispositions and effects, is well 


or 
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ill fermed. Pinpazicions 07 qualitien.in 
these around us, are. expressed by signs: 
thase leave traegs on the countenance; n 
give an air or manner, with which ideas of 
happiness or miserq are associated. In form- 
ing connections, we are influenced, soma 
times by words ; sometimes by actians; al- 
ways hy the — — 
er the indications aof internal | 
Henge our love of beauty: not from the 

contemplation of proportioned features; but 
from the expression of dispositions which 
charm or make us happy. The mare ex- 
quisite the sensibility, the more lively the 
imagination ; the, more impetuous or pre 

cipitate are the resalutions of attachment, in 

friendship or love. But if we have not been 
instructad early in the nature or expresion 
of 'amiable dispositions; if we should not 
instantly discriminate real and fallacious 


countenances, in amorous or friendly con- 


nections :; we must be precipitated at random 
into happiness or misery. This impetuosity 
is less obgeryable in cold, than in warm | 
constitutions ; where mental processes may 


be 1 greater velocity. An 
W. 


tachiad. If the abhect be 

withdrawn; if NRHheAd by forte & waths- 
rity; and the imagination have no opportu- 
nities of being undeceived, by circumstances 
ting from its excellence; it may be- 

come the idol of the affection, and be re- 
gretted even to death. We may therefore 
easily imagine a passion conceived at sight ; 
which is never to be eradicated. The 
imagination, either truly or falsely, traces, 
at once, the dispositions necessary to happi- 
ness; being denied the possession of the 
object, and retaining the first impression, it 
may shade with sorrow the remaining years 
of life. Though the impression, in friend- 
ship, be not so deep; it may be instan- 
taneous: and, for similar reasons, we are 


liable to injudicious or imprudent connec _ 


tions in friendship as in love. . 25 
The art of discerning human qualities, in 
their actions and expressions; or the power 
of distinguishing true from false, in beauti- 
Kil and fecable persons, is of importance 
on 
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tive do it. 3 eq uses ff 
assistance in e | 8 love, 
we shall defer all hints on physiognomy to 
our en entrance on that subject,. 
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perhaps, the principles of morality. may 
be clearly discerned ; it is not difficult to 
influence friendship. A common interest 
may: be imperceptibly created, which _ 
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will adopt; or occasions of difference may 


be offered, which they will seldom reject. 
Their attention being directed to the sub- 
ject, they wih soon discern the importance 
of the art, by which we discover qualities 
and dispositions. If it be expedient to know 
the nature of the materials with which we 
construct a building or machine; how much 
more, to understand those which constitute 
friendship, from which we derive important 
portions of our happiness | 

Maxims committed meerly to memory, 
haye delusive or injurious effects. Maxims 


generalizing ar concentrating our ideas, on 
duden ol immediate and-inteventing pur 


it should be directed to-the elevation. f the 

mind; to purify and ennoble the rising 
passions. The approaching sentiment of 
love, gradually acquires irresistible power 


i ch heurt be not prepared for its i 
i may sabrifice to immediate gratification, . 
principles- the most essentiul to the chappi 
ness of Society. This preparation cn be 
only in dhe obligations and gxercises of 
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friend- 
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tions will not affect it: S 
| friendship cannot Subsist. Rane 
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NK the duty of 4 Net "oe 
— Dow the subject f friendeHip its 
utmost effect; and embrace every obcdsidh 5 
to elevats the vetitimetits/of yourh' on alt the 

incidents that may form it. Their attentioh 


7 


may be usefully directed to the language 
and opinions of antiquity”; Where we find it 


to have been 'a maxim, n 


subsist only among the wise or gobd; and 


condition of perfect virtue. But all charac- 
ters being imperfect, all virtues have their 
alloy, and all oonnections admit allo wances. 
It is in social union, as in the constitition 
of humam bodies. If the great, essential 
parts be sound, dhe body will austin the 
variations or of those that 
are inferior; but if they should be defeive | 
or injured,” the body must 300m perish. It 


is 80 in friendship; if the esentint princ- 


ples of the heart be sbund, lighter dispost- 


in wisdom, wad 
of nature: ind though 


In sensibility, 
greatly at the disposal 


we may not he blamed 3 
Vor. III. M  _ friends 


— of wisdom or goddness, is 1 


1 
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friends are delighted in proportion as we 


possess them. In ignorant, insensihle minds, 
hardly any thing like friendship can tale 
place. The velocity with which affeRtiqnate 
sentiments pass from heart to heart, is the 
valuptuousness of this connection: where 
interruptions are occasioned in the instan- 
taneous circulation of thoughts or enjoy- 
ments, friendship halts, as a man struck hy 
a palsy: and when the wise has dragged 
the ignorant, for some time, with pain or 
regret, the moral disorder puts an end to 
friendship. Every man, who has felt the 
force of the affection under consideration, in 
the warm and lively periods of youth, mi 
testify, there is no pleasure on earth less 
alloyed, than that we experience in consider 
ing the high talents or acoomplishments of 
a friend. Here envy moves not a finger; 
and friendship exalts self-love into a species 
of disinterestedness, which the first passions 
of the heart alone can sustain: for it is very 
possible, we may take pleasure, more pure 
or unalloyed, in the acoompliahments of a 
friend, than our own. Nou must perceive 
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of such opinions, have misa 


bubbles, at the breath of misfortune or ca- 


of affection. Friendship 
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aut d Pre pe de tor the Uüties of con-. 
jugal affection : the whole difficulty' of which 
in or direction 
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pee eee e 
connection, is at the same time cultivatod 
I mean, the genuine disposition -t6befiefis 


oence. Friendship has been supposed to 


have its origin ii benefleenoe. But persons 
the 
common associations which assume the name; 
and which we gee bursting in millions,” ke 


price. They who trace friendship into be- 
nefits, are like women, who form the' passion 
of love on presents. It is giving ar inte- 
rested traffic, the appellation of virtue. 
Friends may be iti the situations of bene- 
factors, and benefited ; but the situations 
must be the consequences, not the oecasions 
annihilatesthe words 
benefit and It gives me the best 
of all rights to:enjoy/what is nevessary, out 
of the property, and to av myself of the 
knowledge or wisdom of my friend. Benefi- 
e as it is art 
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important virtue of che human character; 
at / iso requisite to entitle a person to our 
estetm; and as the actions arising from it, 
cherish the affectionate regard we have oon. | 
ceived-: for an excellent disposition, from 
which we may have derived no immediate 
advantage. Geib Stieg ant AST ' 
But truth, integrity; and confidence, are 
the-peculiar properties of all: aſfectionato 
connections: they are to be cherished into 
vigor, in fri ip: or they will not survive 
the removal into the stormy dominions of 
love. Our sensibility, wisdom, or  -benefi- 
cence, ill admit of defects that are venial; 
— — 
fidence, are mortal wounds either to friend - 
ship or love. When we have committed 
acts of folly, or neglected offices of kindness; 
we may see our defects, and may rectify 
them : but if, to.a. friend, speak untrath; 
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— Coffedtit," Tam fer all Possibe 
indulgerite in favor of humaft feng; 
partieularly in the direction "youth," But 
when serttiments of THendyhip Have eaten 
effect; and | its" offices eve beer Hiteret 
upon; atfy species of inifdelity ddes not 
done wier che denothinstſom ef Tolly;” or 
venial error! Untruth and deceit 
the! total suppression of all sentiments of 
friendship or love.- They are injuries to the 
60 direct and deliberate; chat 
they'are zuß pe Au yoni 
aſſection. This parc i fir and 
settled in the human mind, that e hits Ho 
instances of offences —— mars as 


that sacred region of the heart, he had 80 
un w ; and placed 7 
other, under 585 ol Suspiclon or indi- 


ference. 
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him in an- 


es waer. 
stoned, ta relent; and to to. suppos n 
Stains indelible, but those which may befall 


Von of friendahip, rather ahove than 


marius temperature af marure; ac mange 


its duties arg leons for those of a. more 
powerful passion. L. Would form the habit 
of peverity-at hams; hut that of candor and 
bot ms with Sig ee 
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Allowing for the pleonagms of poetry, this 
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IF! _ © Be a vufficient. ranzom for the offence, / $7401 * 

I tender it here I do as truly suffer od 


X 

6 As e er I did commit >— | e e,; 
i 10 Fan met 3 . DSA“ DAR 
; it: 1 Ta | 77 Veneers. lt of I e 
C Tha = pid ho 
_w « Ate once gain I da feste thee; besen, * 
Who, by repetitance, is not satisfied, 180 
N Is, nor of heaven or earth. Lindt. 1 a2 
111 Jr: or VaxoxA. 
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The event, proved a cb had been 


committed from a 921 ee the 
offender unworthy and A ot of friend- 
ww Pur | 


Fo those observers, ; who penetrate” be- 


yotid” the common a of human 


nature, there can be hardly any objects more | 


interesting than persons rendered wr 


minds are so tenacious of impressions, chat 
falshood or "injuty will not efface them. 
We must have observed remarkable instances 


of this nature ih the female world.” "Sacred 
e faith, 


friendship; nem. bels ine n 
| ation of og onde SHH 29211508 
N ei rd an giag VI +. 


. wy ad. 01 


by perfidy in affectionate connections. Some 


=> 


1 * 
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faith, honor and veracity, haye been yialated | 
injuries have been accumulated, and rendered 
peculiarly poignant by, capricious insult- * 
yet the impressiops of firs 
Not been erazed ;. blended, fluctuating sen- 
sations, consisting of: regret, hope and desire, 
have held the mind in Perpetual agitation ; 
and wasted its strength in every fibre of its 


texture. Where despair and misery have 


not induced. licentiousness or profligacy, no 


objects interest so deeply the compassion of 
generous minds, as women in these circum- 


en. draining the sources of their Ives. 


In friendship. the evil is less abviqus: but 


sfficiently distressing to endear the the rinei⸗ 


Ples of honor to the minds of youth; or ef- 


fectually to guard them against the common 
brutalities of manly... passions. I would 


Pledge. MN. lie; that 8. sensible and well 


disposed youth, led judicioudly into. early 
friendship, would, in love, be as inca 


offences, which sink men into brutes, 


1, . persons ew in silent 


H gt 


t attachments have | 


— © 2 82888 


ztances: they move like wounded deer; 


pable of 


force women, into uy nike 3-889 
75 merkecl or inf 1 in coat 
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A. . 


or had not the — oe to exchange; - 
These ngigdents;are.notiuaually observed or 
zeldam improved yet theq are more import 
ant, than those wethink'degorving attention 
such as disappointments in qeignas to obtain 
hanars or to ꝑrbenxe fortune ff wo 
In the direction of youth, it must therefore 
appear of peculiar, utility to consider truth, 
honor, integrity and sincerity, as ea8ential 
ingretlients in friendship; or that to be det 
ficient in them is: to want. capacity for the 
connection. Who. would I., deceive i++; 
One whom I hold. as dear as my life. This 
auld be like the folly of deceiving myself 
It cannot take plaee in sound, intelligent 
minds ; for it tends. to no purpose, and has 
no mating. Thene cannot be deliberate falgs-; 
hood, deceit, or any offences against honor: 
and sincerity, in connections af real friend. 
ship. Mhere these offences intervene, friend⸗ 
Me 0p not subsist, or is not real. The 
ation and reluctanee with which the ties 
885 e heart are broken, are natural; and 
ns do 6 
Ian fended , 
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Iss, br only lead to ebenen e ae 
pdintrmerit. & e boogy Ai: 180-40 
2016 may be \alleged; wat adlery s d 
the obeusion of evnecalment';" that a strötig 
desire to preserve the good opinion of u 
friend; may indie us to coal cireumstan- 
ces which woul@#iot deneſit Hir, and 
to our 660 Bal N 

This id one of the — 
vies;"almovt impereeptible, where none but 
the most excellent c with 85 


the best wertende haha Brig J 


of errors” which 


admitted. I do arme — 
ef discovery; the general totkidefations o. 
a 2 4 the great; the 
1 our ⁹ũ 
hearts. 
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withb mbfe ease Here they are mot often 


practi cable etcepti in cases founded dn lobe, 
or / the aſiactionate union of men am women 
„But s0 rlimmenous and obbicus arb the ad- 


— connection; So strong ouỹ 
diapceiion to its Pleasures that e attenht 
10 form it unſſer every di We 
divide our en as merchants do their 
. warehouses; i into several apartments: in d 
vs deposit the — of a professſon di 
4rade';! in another, the seeds or embryos 
of designs in another private? zecrets or 

crimes; aid ih another; all these circum 
wee een 10 have in common wWitn 
These are sources of the sus- 
picion, art, and insincerity; of Which we 
complain. Persons under the t 
of intimate friends, even husbands and wives, 
live with each other, like: associations 'of 
robbers; their bog having as many fast. 
nesses, as their apartments eee "th 
 nocial oonnections, give me che native though 
rude simplieity of the savage, whose heart, 
|  likevtis-cabin, is open to/inspettion in 4 
1 c | extreme 


oligations:l.areciess''mumerous' dr 1 
wavy; theities of xeal friendyhip are formed 
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Aus oatrat,>ithavch a disposition, 
Ishould dive in a state of confidenoe aid 
gatisfaction/; for the loss of which; all.the = 


advantages of refined society will not atone; 
if accompanied with sugpicion or distrust. 
Societies, like those wherein we hve, which 
bare been chilized by qundom incidents; 


which are regulated by dircumstances that 


have no direct or necessary connection with 


their original principles are not situations 


favorable to friendship, or to any of the af- 
fectionate virtues. We therefore seldom see 


instances of happy and permanent connec- - 


tions, Habits of selfishness or deceit, intro- 
duce a species of prostitution and profligacy 
into all social intercourse ; and men, after 
repeatedly changing their friends, as they . 
do their mistresses, and, at the termination 


of every engagement, experiencing the same 


disappointment, dissatisfaction, or disgust—-- 


question or dispute the existence of real 
and Fre either in friend- 


ship or in love. 


To prevent or mitigate evils 50 dangerous 


to the dispositions of the heart; so destruc- 


tyye of social and domestic happiness, the 


) 


\ 


. 
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arrangements 1 
e youth, are extremely favorable: and 


whateverlenoroachments' we may expect on L 
their dispositions, by the events or custom 0 
1 i 
of actual life; at their initiation in the tem- 0 
ple:of friendship, the first oblations vf their 0 
hearts must be e Altars of truth, honor, 
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] HAVE opecified qualities, important and + OY 
necessary to friendship; which, after all, 
may be deemed a precarious connection. | 
Complaints ofluncertainty or ingratitude m 
'Z it, are common: which, it might be suf. 4 
ficient to offer a guieral answer, 'that'they / "= 
arise from injudiciousror improper choive. ; 
When; friendsbjps founded on truth, honor, 8. 
and 8 not only o | 


- (111/51 | present 


—— 
« 


bent aste, but to real and perma- 
| en arm er 


It is said, however friendship be fouled, 


there be causes to interrupt or ne 
it prin ene 1 the apprehension 
some persons, will bear competition of in- 
terest in the pursuit of honors and riches. 

They do not consider the nature of friend- 

ship. It is the result of affections, which 
have been accustomed to sacrifice immediate 
gratifications, to the hope or enjoyment of 
high participated pleasures: it must be diffi- 
cult to imagine a competition in the opera- 


tion of such affections, which will not in- 


crease rather chan interrupt the general 
happiness. ; 

That such definitions of friendship are 
not extravagant, I appeal to experience 
different circumstances of human 


connection is barely practicahle; and it does 


not require great penetration or abilities to 


distern the reasons, in commerce intro. 


| ducing riches, as the objects of ambition, 


F OT 
Ne. oy or — nations. These 


eircum- 
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In che present communities of Europe, 'the 


— 


w ness, inconsistent with>noble: and gerieous: 
d. affectioris. They have destroyed the public 
y 
ff 


virtues ; and they infest the retreats of wis- 


dom: philosophers becoming apologists for 
a the principles, or triumphing in the sophisms 
that sustain its credit. Because self - loue finds 
. its gratification in public principles, they 
deny the separate existence of chose princi 
a ples; they ridicule. the habit of sacrificing 
f first 8ensations to reflected pleasures, and all 
attempts to render the force of friendship 
„ e ee * ene 
rations of interest. 10 iin 
1 Hindeyielliids actbetetdmctiones of per- 
sons, ho have sacrificed property, views of 
interest, prospects of honor, and even their 
lives, to the affections of this union In 
early youth, while the heart is uninjured-by 
the customs of vicious societies, examples of 
the kind, have made us glow with the desire 
of imitation. And though maturity or ex- 
perience furnish no reasons to doubt their 
authenticity; different conditions of society 
induee us to question er N or 
to reason on their ln. O08 9; 2977 
Vol. 3 Not- 
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. this 2 ici 5 fidelit L 
e 
nan obeerve, the lde af friendslip-is 
wholly lost. In the most depraved socie- 


* 


ties, a few persons emancipate themselves 


from political. habits, and cultivate genuine 


useful - virtues; We hear of them, as 
or- , | 


8 f: the of antiquity :'/nay, 
read of the examples : 
we ccopzonally:.attempt'to chain died 


Ss | OE 
or generous connections; and our comp 


Js or 1ngrati de | 

e een eee 
be the philoonphy or Pont ape” 
rality of the times, is impracticable. 


- What is a friend In the habit of sacri- 


ing! remote and multiplied ra- 
rr. 
as you do yourself. No, Wutz eme 
after me. This is not the language of truth 


i 3 + ed by. a; little 
wisdom; as may be pro- | 
Con ta.tbe celtic eee. 
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this may be virtue if it were virtue: 
it would lead to honer and happiness. Where 
it prevails; it leads to diahonor and ruin- 

There are no cases, in which tha human 
mind is so disposed to idolatry, as in thosa 
concentrating - the emanations of its af- 
fections. When fixed on any object, they 
multiply its magnitude or value; and elevate 
it above the man himself, even on the esati - 
mate of self · love. What parent would not 
rather suffer, or perish, than consign his 
child to misery or destruction? How obvious 
the prompt and impetuous desires of those 
who are happily united in marriage, to take 
off each ather all trouble or inconvenienes - 
How freely they inter pose at the approach 


of danger | And how sinoerely they wish to 
die, rather than have the charm of their 


union dinolved l. —- These are . 1 


— — — 
of e 
gal 


N 2 
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gal but it may be less a virtue of 
military or commercial societies; or ĩt may 
be suppressed with more ease, by that tuition 
| mum rer RTE renn 


nations. 62 1 1 FY OE. Ei: K M5404 
— —— it is above danger 


from evinginitions:of ates Tt is impos- 


8ible we should not rejoice in the success of 
a person whom, by an union or participa- 
tion of enjoyments, we love as ourselves. 
It is impossible we should deem a loss, what 
may be of advantage to a friend. In de- 
fective or false connections, often denomi- 
nated friendly, competitions of interest are 
fatal. As celf- love wholly: occupies the 
heart; and is not in the habit of blending 
its effects with social or publie affections; 
competition must excite jealousy, hatred, 
and all the passions baneful to reciprocal 
love. But real friendship can have nothing 
— 
petition of interests. 


When I consider popular objeftiond} 1 
may-#tzte them from-popular authors;!/This 


* n Lam not inspired 


with 
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my apolegy for introducing Shakspere, 
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with the prevailing - idolatry respecting 
Shakspere. Truly a poet, he never sought 
the foundation of a sentiment or opinion; 
and much of the brilliancy of his descrip- 
tions, is owing to the darkness or dreariness 
with which they are surrounded. I am con- 
tent to have my understanding called in 
question by his votaries, Who discover in his 
works, as the Hutchinsonians in the scrip- 
1 
2 eee, o 344% * 
e e lng ache Sings 1 


Save in the office and affairs of love; 7 
4 Therefore (et) all hears In love, s thrown tongues, 
Let every eye negociate for itself, 
And trust no agent. Beauty is a witch, | 
erer rr. = 
"Tj nia hop prov" 1 | 


bet opinkind er) eee 0 
sition I would establish, that friendship is 
a connection of permanence and utility, 


would not be tenuble. I might oppose the 


indicate success, to the general experience 
of the permanence of early cormections. H 
these connections, formed at random, serve 
che purposes of avarice or ambition; is 
ic to be imagined, the friendships of youth, 
under wise direction, will be defective in 
any of the properties which favor the views 
of virtue This is a question of importante 
in every period of life: for it involves the 
highest of man; no events affect- 
ing the heart so deeply, as those - produced 
by friendship and love. It must be there- 
fore interesting, at all times, to consider 
whether the genuine passions of the human 
mind, are necexarily inoonsistent with each 

The deductions of the understanding. de- 
cide in favor of harmony among the pas- 
sions : facts may be against it, W 
are commonly understood. toit 

We have often Dann 
the nature of facts, and the cases herein 
they prove: any thing, or prove nothing. 
When the conclusions ef reason are assisted 
by experiments, tho retzult is demonstration; 
eee 
gradations 
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gradations to general principles, be 
— — 


ciety constructed by military or mercantile 
artifice, may be 80 improved in finesse, that 
nothing can exist or take place, according 
to a Their political consti- 
tutions have deen hastily formed; and their 
improvements in sciences or arts are meerly 
the of riches. They produce decep- 
or fairy dppearances, which they de- 
nominate facts: which, in sound philo- 
sophy, prove nothing. In sueh 'commu- 
nities, love may de perfidious ; friendship 
insincere; honor may be mean ; honesty 
and piety admit of seeret fraud or perjury; 
and truth of art ful dissimulation or false- 
hood. These are contradictions in terms, 
in ideas, in things ; but they are facts: and 
those who, at this time, endeavor to fabri- 
cate the shadow y or wavering principles of 
a prevailing and puerile morality, affect to 


n ene eee eee 

spirits. 

' Pernons who affirm; the alſectionw of the 

mind are inconsistent, because sometimes in 
N 4 oppo- 


reason from them. They might; as $0on, 
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opposition, must be supposed to reason a8 
incondlusively as those philosophers Who, 
having found the condition of some societies 
a state of war, maintain, that the first active 


affected, only to superficial obser vers, in the 
laws, eustoms, or vices of particular socie- 
of the human constitution, which education 


cannot | ee suppress, we must per- 


positions, uses, or ; and, though 
some are stronger or more important than 
others, they are not properly formed when 
appearing in competition. The art of vir- 
tue, the art of obtaining the greatest quan- 
tity of happiness, is to employ each in its 


proper aphere, and to render her influence 


ive to a common effect. + ares 
+1? +3 


It 
education and incidents place men under the 


dominion of particular passions; which are 


"_ by ce ai that, like 
rivers 


e Principles c ä 
n and they are 


t may be said, this is geldom, the case: 


, 9 ö 
9 * - 2» 1 


down or waste all the other principles of 
the mind. This is a fact, it must be allowed, 
But is it to be argued, because men from 
circumstances or connections become in- 
temperate or commit murther, that intem- 
perate or cruel. passions are the necessary 
produce of nature? Is it thus in friendship, 
or in love? A poet, who seldom looks be- 
yond common, facts or established opinions, 
may affirm they militate against each other, 
or they are at enmity: but these ap- 
pearances can take place only where the 
principles are spurious; none but false 
friendships are sacrificed to love; none hut 
love is sacrificed to friendship. 
Here I might have endless contention with 
a numerous, noisy and shallow tribe, con- 
sisting of versifiers, fabricators of plays, and 
sentimental writers. . The passion of the 
moment, in these fine spirits or their devo- 


in delirium. It is true, all exquisite passions 
touch the line of delirium; but in great 
minds, they never pass it; all beyond. it, is 
Pain or misery. In little minds it is often 

| passed; 


tees, overwhelms the soul or keeps them 
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sensibility or time in fruitless anguish and 
distress, the disciple of nature is repeating 

8 his enjoyments, without satiety 

dr repentance.---In- all cases it is a proof of 

| imbecillity, to be wholly subject to one pas- 
sion; and all affections are less productive 

of enjoyment when indulged in excess, than 
When! cherished within their boundaries, or 
when contributing their proportions to bows 
general happiness of the mind. 

It — Were Strong. adele 
jet of my love, it chould be necessary to 
sacriſice my friend : L what must be done 
It would be too late to ask the In- 
deed it never has been asked, with the in- 
tention of following advice. When these 
passions are brought in competition, the de- 
termination is made; and the 
principle must prevail. But that sincere 
friendship and real love, in excellent minds, 
can come in competition, is as probable as 
that honor and temperance, or truth and 
generosity should be found in opposition. 
"One" the affections militate against each 

other, 
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other, we may mm one of them s 
gigs of O οτ bees 

— — are false, which per- 
petually require ineense or bncriflee; and 
they act in subordination to vanity! or 
eruelty. Women, Who exa&t homage," or 
proofs of love or which are inconvenient and 
expensive, are Strangers to the nature of the 
passion; they mistake vrais do — 
Jor symptoms of affection, v9 
Bot, suppose a case, which inp dies 665 
carred, at least in romance, that two friends 
Should be captivated by the same object 
will the n wen leer 
— in securing its object —It is folly 
to ask, whether sincerity and honor will en- 
gage in false or dishonorable actions. They 
do not exist in the mind of the man who 
betrays or deceives his friend. It is possible 
two friends may be candidates for the same 


* 


* 


111 e 


object; and that one may obtain preference 


without violating a mutual attachment. 

But the passion of love, as well as the con- 

nection of friendship, must be genuine. In 
cation, 


cation 3 and it is necessary we should be 

assured, we are to confer happiness, as well 

| as to reoeive it. To Pereeive and to ac- 

| knowledge the superiority of a friend, or 

" his just claim of preference, is not therefore 

in the spirit or style of romance; it is oer- 

| tainly more practicable, than to dissemble, 
or to act perfidiously in friendship. 
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reasonable to expect friendly or amorous 
cormections in the decline of life, as buds 


in autumn or in winter. But, as the soil is 


not governed by strict or accurate rules; 
and the productions of one season, may be 
sometimes transferred to another: so in hu- 
man life, when disappointed in first con- 
nections, and the general geasons of forming 
them are passed ; we retain the capacity of 
zubstituting others; which, thou gh not 50 
lively or vigorous, will secure considerable 
portions of happines. © © © 
Though the decline of life be not the 
season to produce friendsbip; ; ye have 
reason to imagine, the affectio on w ich 
it is founded, must t ben weakened or destroy 
by age. In common cases, the memories of 
old persons recur to early impressions; they 
record the ineidents of youth with so much 
minutencss, a8 to probe they principally 
occupy the mind. Though nearly inacces- 


sible to present passions; at the recollection | 
and 


of early events, they shew the 
ee, of, eee is 


The virtues are to be cultivated early, as 
flowers grow in spring. It would be as 
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not to be dreaded in friendship forthe 
disinolination to new connections, the natu- 
ral effect of habit on all the passions ; the 
of the mind, in bertain periode, 
to live on its stock of sentiments, or to recur 
to youth, as to the treasury of its enjoy 
friendship, which is generally contracted in 
early seasons; and the pleasures of which, 
are ebe e have lost the a 
of all other.. 

At the extremity of life, all the afſeAtiors 
are extinguished ; and the gradual decay. of 
the constitution dis poses or reconciles the 
to the virtues depending on activity. But 
while the memory preser ves any ability or 
strength, the impressions of friendship re- 
rene re Fenn 
Sure. 2/1 ©4130 

lt may op! be Mloged, i thaie ane 

stances should not; absence may alienate! 
friends: the warmith of the affections, like 
oommon flame; is to be preserved by fuel; 

absence instructs us to live without each 
other; it therefore destroys n ſan 
919 8 | here 
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Ther may un benen ud toloye r. 
friendship: n - | 


them into enthusiasm. When 


_prevnt, thetqualities uf-fHiender are ü 


of sense; in absence, chey are contemplated” 


by the imagination, which is ever favorable 
o che passions: 2 fe. 9 1 Diff ; 10 VII &) 
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lt was the second morn since thou hadst left this, / 
5, When; thro? the wood, I took my usual way, - | + A 
To keel the coolners of the well-epread bade 3 
Tut overlooks the fidod. ' On « rear brunn 
Lom bending to the bank, I cat me dern, 
7 Musing n >: 
iy eyes wan fixed upon the paxil stream; | 
all my thoughts were bent, ou Reals ad- 
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in the heart; „ 
No man in love, would wish to improve 


his passion by the absence of its object 22 
that the passion may be heightened by it, 
is, however, a fact, authenticated by reason 
and experience. Ind the most happy con- 


Wee n are r 


I ! 
, * 


—— 


=”— trandſent unensiness. But in ab- 
the imagination alone is 'deeiipied z © 
it divests the favorite object of all irs 
— "Thoughts are sensible ideas re- 
ſlected; and thoughts are favorable repre- 
xentations of the original subjects. Absences 
may not therefore be unfriendly to the af- 
fedtions, But they should be necessary, 
forced, r or the affections will be 
parture of hs penn we love, may heighten ; 
our sensibility to his excellence, or fix the 
imagination and heart on his virtues ; a dis- 
Position or inclination to quit us ;_nfy, pa- 
tient acquiescence under necessary obliga- 
Tions . and 
leave i impressions on the mind, unfavorable | 
to friendship. 2 95 N 6 
It would be rather eurious than weful 
to point out the utmost time, affections of 
various degrees may endure absence; beyond 


Kttle blemishes or a 24 5 


which their warmth may be abated, ao 


they must „ We 
cannot avoid considering the great event, 
intended to dissolve all connections, by con- 
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rigning to the grave, the dearext object of | 
our affections. it Ni 3-: 23ts ri 
That the death of a friend, is to be dread- 0 | 
ed, beyond all evils-—I can readily admit: « 
but that death must extinguish friendship; 
is not true. The operation of the fancy, in 
perpetuating the passions, is described by 
Shakspere, in the case of a mother and child; 
and all tender sentiments are so allied, that 
if the circumstances affecting their cultivation 
. | W no oy wer 9113 
| ; Panel. 
wee eee e 
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Lies in his bed; walks up and down with, me / 
Puts on his. pretty looks ; repeats his words; 33 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts z: 
Stuffs out, his vacant garments, with his form: 
' Thus, have I reason to be fond of grief. 


=... The sentiments of friendship, Seeg us 
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lost him suddenly: but he yet lives-»he- _ 
© will for ever live, in my affection. It was 
_ © the virtue of my friend I loved ;-—and 
virtue cannot die. Nor is he present to 
me only, who was familiar with him; his 
* fame and glory shall endure through all 
generations. For no man shall form the 
idea or hope of noble achievements, with- . | 
6 out looking up to the glory of Scipio; and 
proposing his example as a model. 
These are transcripts from the human 
heart, by considerable masters. But we 
need not have recourse to the artifices of 
poetry or eloquence, which never compleatly 
impose on disciplined and informed minds, 
We have daily oppertunities of obgerving 
an amiable woman, gradually emaciating 
ang dining: to the ali, She. has lost the 
man of her affection; or the breath of fate, 
has nipped her budding hopes, by the death 
of a beloved child. Shesighs her life away 
shuns society; and courts solitude with a 
solicitude you pity, because you are not in 
the secret of her pleasures. It is in solitude, 
she meets her departed lover; fraught with 
* bi n. her wishes can . | 
Vs | 


out it, there can be no 
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and decked with all the charms her imagi- 
nation can bestow. That retirement, which 
you deem her weakness, her misfortune ; is 
her pleasure, her luxury: and the habit, 
will, not only fix her attachment to the 
Aatest hour; but make the departed friend 
grow daily dearer in remembrance.---It is 
this Me of the imagination on the 
heart: it is this art, of keeping absent objects 
before the mind; of rendering them more 
beloved, by recollecting the impatience with 
which they submitted to the n of 
leaving us, by regret that we have lost oc- 
casions of expressing tenderness which can 


never return, by stripping their images of 85 


all foibles, and rendering them the idols of 
affectionate enthusiasm: this is the prin- 
ciple of constancy and honor; this, you are 
carefully to cherish in youth, on the first 
incidents affording ties ; for with- 
tappines m a 

connections of the human heart. ---It is not 
& matter of e eee 
its moral influences are numerous and im 

portant. Besides its utility, in Ferri 
R 
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— domestic societies, 
peculiar operation of the imagina 
3 
conduct. Zeno, beng and by nt, 
| how he should avoid doing wrong. Imagine 
I am always with you.” The image of the 
object we esteern or love, not only keeps our 
affections pleasingly. employed, but is a 
strong guard on our conduct; stronger, in 
some cases, than the object itself. In af- 
fectionate attachments, the 1 is by the 
| . and, a paradox is converted into 
truth; for the shadow is more powerful 
der things, may Een erte with 
mee no tru ir; nn 
rewons for them, in the nature of the human. 
real facts. . 1 = 
mon, who cherish the remembrance of de- 
friends, with more tenderness than 
they felr for them while alle. The charm 
of first impressions in love, is newer to be 
W e 
unfortunate. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
unfortunate. Let the parties be united; 
and they may be happy; but the force 
of impressions is not comparable to that 
which. receives the aid of dis appointment. 
Let the beloved object be taken away by 
death; we may be assured, the imagination 


= 1 4 * 
* 
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will be eternally fixed ; and decorate it with 
qualities unalloyed or unrivalled. What 
ever sacrifices such persons may be induced 
to offer, at the shrine of interest, prudence, 
or ambition; the e of the first object 
will occupy the only place, of real value, in 
their hearts. This is owing to the natural, 
essential operations of the human i 
tion; and is the effect of absence or. death 
on all excellent affeQions. , 
In families, where parents are united by 
proper principles, and extend their tender- 
ness ta their offspring---we frequently ob- 
serve, the heart of the father or: mother, 
principally occupied hy the image of a de- 
parted child! Enquire, of those who had 
opportunities of information, concerning its 


person ar its mind: you will learn nothing 
extraordinary: probably you will be led to 
neee to the children rer 


* 
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— Listen to the tale of 
the mother; and you will behold a + 
being; not as it existed in fact, but as it 
has been fondly fabricated by a tender or 
by the graces; its mind inspired by heaven; 
superior in value to all the 2 children; 
and too good for the world. This is the 
general language of warm affections, inter= | 
rupted by death: and I think it justifies the 
assertion, that the pleasures of en 5 
| are extended beyond the grave: * eg 088 
What then, in human life, ente bed 
more valuable than friendship! What, of 
more importance, than the choice or ac- 
quisition of a real friend? What object, in 
the education of youth, so material, as the 
art of distinguisning the characters, by 
which that choice may be happily made 
The obligations of love, are more perem 
tory; its enthusiasm has more fervor ; and 


its happiness is more exquisite: - but they 


——— they are extremely rare in 
their genuine excellence; and, without friend- 
| ship, they are objects of fluctuating or Cav 
pricious pursuit. All. situations in life are 
Joyles, 
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joyless, without friendship. If we have n 
ledge, it is necessary we chould have u friend, 
to whom it may be communicated with free - 
dom and kindness. If we pursue pleasure, 
it cannot be enjoyed alone. If we possess 
riches, they bestow no happiness, without a 
friend. In prosperity, he multiplies our joys; 
in adversity, he divides our sorrows. There 
can be no disappointment; no wretchedness ; 
no misery; which friendship will not alle - 
viate, or render tolerable: for it administers 
the purest and best satisfaction. It is be- 
vond the reach of accidents. Opposition of 
interests, old age, absence, even death, 
does not destroy it. We are sure its plea» 
© gures will be enjoyed, while we retain any 
| por 9 its object. 
And, after our dissolution, if the principles 
; which now compose us, should be re- united, 
with a recollection of present existence, our 
friendships must be restored among the first 
blessings; and contribute, as much as any 
pe r e bre de 
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Re after. amines, that 
friendship is the first relative senti- 
ment, either forgets or changes his opinion: 
directing the attention of Emile to the mis- 
fortunes or incidents around him, he says f, 
Thus is pity born, the first relative senti- 
* ment, which affects the human heart, ac- 
cording to the order of nature. Neither 
of the opinions are founded: we have con- 
W on MRO: 
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tance, which ee friendship and com- 


passion. 

The birth of pity . be ascertained ; 
and the affectation of announcing it, is to- 
lerable' only in poetry or romance. The 
relative affections are gradually, i impercep- 
tibly developed: and the dispositions to ten- 
derness, or cruelty, are generally formed by 
circumstances and events, before we have 
prepared the means of cherishing or cor- 
recting them.---But, though I contemn dra- 
matic artifice, in the provinces of 1 important 
science, I am happy to agree with a pu 
lar author, when I have it in my power 


knowing the advantage I may thereby ob- 
tain to the interest of truth, with the n 


populace, 


It is very proper, the n of youth be 


exercised, in the virtues of humanity, pre- 
vious to the approach of love ; which Nous 
seau describes, as the season of the monsoons: 
and he points out, with great reason, those 
of oompassion and benevolence. The in- 
terests or duties of conjugal life, so com- 
pleatly occupy the mind, that if its general 


| n be not previously arranged, it 
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It is thought sufficient, to give good * 


vice, or to read important lessons on these 
subjects: but they cannot have the effects I 
would wish to produce. Even examples of 


compassion and benevolence, if not offered 
with great judgment, have fallacions conse- 


quences on the characters of youth; and 
the habits of indiscriminate beneficence are 


substituted for the sentiments and principles 
of humanity.— That we should sympathize 


in the afflictions, and rejoice in the pros- 
perity of those around us, seem to be obvi- 


ous or natural tendencies of the human heart: 


Fee e ee e e e 


Proper direction. 


Want of food, en cloathing, 


are the first circumstances which -interest 


they hear dissertations on the miseries of 


poverty, or the advantages of affluence. The 


consequences are so obvious; that I never 
took the trouble of trying them. As the 
peglgences or vices Wen 


n; 


the compassionate attention of children; and 
while they are employed in acts of charity, 


, 
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numerous distresses or disorders among 
the poor, which prudence or charity alone 
can relieve; it is necessary, youth should be 
_ early initiated in the duties; and be ren- 
dered capable of accurately dicriminating 
them, I do not mean, the attention of youth 
should be immediately directed to govern- 
ment. They must first taste the fruit; 
they will in time judge of the tree. -It is 
proper, those who superintend them, should 
comprehend the whole subject; and know - 
that compassion, or charity, are eminently - 
the. produce of vicious institutions, civil or 
cecclesiastical. Despotism involves every thing 
around it, so much in terror and distress, 
that it not only creates general Sympathy in 
the sufferers, but a disposition in itself 
which seems to have tendencies towards hu- 
manity. In religious codes, the general in- 
struments of arbitrary institutions, the in- 
clination of suffering slaves, to compass ionate 
or assist each other, is encouraged or en- 
joined ; and the God of tlie religion, is 
| Pledged to reward them.---Fhe reason is 
not obvious, that despotism, employed in 
ie rate should be to 
ve 


ks 0 I 


the corrective, the community would ba 


kingdoms, are highly dishonorable to the 
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have it relieyed ; unless it be, that without 


annihilated ; or that compassion and charity 


may be necessary to recruit the scattered 


spirits of slaves, and to disperse their pro- 


perty into channels which may be occupied 


by tyranny. Whatever the particular rea- 
sons of such solicitude may be, we are sure 
of the facts, that institutions, voluntary sub- 


scriptions, or expensive habits of private 


beneficence, are ever in proportion to the 


vices of ents ; and those splendid 
efforts of charity; exhibited in magnificent 


buildings, the boasted peculiarities of some 


political administrations which render them 


dees. 


. This truth vill aot-bnon be diagovered by | 
young persons; but the necessity of reliey- 
ing the poor, or comaüing the aflicted, will 
be immediately obvious. 
Rousseau declines giving examples on the 


mode of cultiyating the virtues of huma nit. 
He says, they would be so numerous as to 


perplex ; or that the hints he furnishes, are 


sufficient to direct a skilful preceptor, I 


have 


have searched, with great anxiety; for those 
hints; but in vain. I am satisfied, he had 
no information on the suhject. 1 


Jo lead children, eee 


misery, is a common expedient; and the 
general maxims, on which he rests his ad- 
OR TT e 
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or to put ourselves in the condition, of 
those who are happier than ourselves; but 
only of those, who are more miserable. 

This is not true, as a general maxim; though 
it may be suited to the greater part of man- 
kind in a variety of situations. Diogenes 
expresses a similar sentiment; but not as a 
maxim. Being asked, why men gave to 
beggars, not to philosophers; Because 


* they fear to be lame or blind, but not to 


become philosophers. This fear, how- 


ever, is not the proper origin of genuine or 
ce e £4 eee ee 
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PB rr 
nections. When a parent gives up his for- 
tune to his children, or submits to incon- 
veniencies in the detline of life, it would be 
difficult to prove, he does not sympathize, 
or put himself in their condition; and that 
he is not happier in their prosperity, than 
he could have been in his own.” This proves, 


we can sympathize with pleasurable; as well 
as painful affections.—If the general happi- - 
ness of a family be interrupted by the ill 
health of one of its members; if the life ß 
a child be endangered by a lingering, pain- 
ful disease, it is common to observe the 
mother's heart absorbed by the object. Will 
it be said, her sympathy, pity, and, tender- 
ness, are to the of being 
in the condition of the child?---That a sense 
of misery, or a knowledge of its nature, is 
necessary to humanity, may be allowed; or 
that the possibility of our feeling the dis- 
tresses we observe, may influence our dis- 
positions and actions, may be true: but the 
proposition stated by Rousseau is not found- 
ed, e 
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But the zentiment in it, is. yery different 
from that of Rousseau. 
am not 

lam instructed to relieve the miserable 8 
this does not imply, that he can Sympathize 


only with afflictions to which he 1s snbject, 


Rousseau asks exultingly, * + Why have 


kings no compassion on their subjects: 
Because they suppose, they ahall never be- 
BY ' come. men. Why ere the rich so obdurate 
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principle of humanity, companion, od. 
mnmevolence. 

— Epogitiont Þs a Kotter Pull" 
66 rl un beneficence, than the wisest 
ordcles that have ever been uttered, or the 
best advice that has ever been given. It is 
true, it may be deceived, or commit errors; 
ll n 


. w 
 Thave related, on another cockslon, gere- 
ral fruitless trials, . erf 


lieve apparent poverty and misery in the 
neighborhood of this town. The young 


men were so frequently the dupes of artifice, 
that I became apprehensvwe, their minds 

| would be rendered innocesbible to any seriti- 

ments of pity. In periods-of greater ma- 
turity, zusceptible of Teflection, "we 
connected the subject with another, and ob- 
tained” dur purpose; without having brigi- 
5 nally intended it. The inequality vf wealth, 
: SO ng 


Ar 
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— WG | 
which we contrived several expedients. . 
Among others, we adopted the Pythagorean 
principle of union, forming the various al- 
lowances and presents of the pupils, into a 
common fund. As we were employed in 
arithmetical and mathematical pursuits, it 

was not difficult to introduce calculations of 

the allotments to individuals, by an equal 
division of the incomes of families, parishes, 
counties, and kingdoms. On- perceiving the 
tendency of these purzuits, I provided books; 

in which the general revenues of the land 
and industry of the kingdom, are rendered = 
probable.: accurate” truth not being ne- 
cessary on the subject, or on the number af 
7 the people, by which the whole revenue was 
to be divided. My candid little family. was 
astonished at the result; that, on the 
most favorable estimate of che income of | 
this country, it will not furnish-exght-pence 
1 required 
| dome address, do render: intelligible, that al! 
the xs of revenue, from tlie king to 
che various orders Wwhicti verge on indigent 
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ments, the interventions of Sundays, holi- 


days, and sickness, generally reduce the 
abtual income of the lowest, most numerous 


to the information and temper of the mind. 
Le eee ee, LID 


ance for my own emolument, When satis- 


fied with such experiments, it was not diffi- 


cult to turn the attention of the pupils from 


thened with children, whoze industry 
not always be profitably and could 
not fully provide for their wants. 
I had but just time to put them into the 
ae, e when my institution was 
„3 
I have 
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hen made in NE: hat he i raph 


baniching beggary and misery from his 
neighborhood; and by fostering the indus - 
try of parents, or the doeility; of children, 


at a small but judicious; expence, he will © 
render his estate the e unh, chear- 
These, in il ches, would be my Ne 
| humanity: they require no, eloquence, .or © 
adventitious motives to enforce them,-—All 
other methods, in my apprehension, induce 


sentimental softness, inconsistent with forti- 


tude; and they foster a moral or religious 
species of avarice, which should . 
ee e. e , he 

In order to improve the disposition to 


- 


humanity into s Dee 3 ; 


eau considers man in society; and nd societies 
connected with each other. This intro- 
duces history; and he seizes the 'opportu- 
nity, of. writing satires on historians. We 


entered the province of history, with dif- 


ferent dispositions; r 
vorable to benevolence. By the assistance 
of a few intelligent” eee ang) 1 4 
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Aditi ar — of 
the condition or daily income of the people 
in the principal kingdoms of Europe. It 
| would have delighted all men of just gens. 
bility or good understanding, to observe 
the heir of an 
tressing himself, sometimes with suffused 
eyes, to adjust an income scarcely suscepti- 
ble of denothindtion, tothe witits of a Polibh 
or Russian Family. | 
That mode of inciting, cariosity 


ing nations, and introducing their histories, 
1 


mn common use, to the candor, liberality, 
and benevdlence, * 
nth kings bats 


should not much 
difficulty. terra — 


be, to attach the pupil, not to professed 
Hhüistorians, but to state papers; treaties, or 


er 
boekures, ae,. 


meine 


nasa. 


English fortune, dis- | 


perceived to be more favorable, than any 


which are much affected 


ee nem 2 —_—— 


kirx. : | — 218 : 


5 „I fear, - ee 
3 the art of it 
seems to have 
Suetonius. It is the art of portrait - painting 
in literature; the moderns fail, by painting 
their figures without shades. As if the 


hideousness of such spectres were not suffi- 


ciently disgusting, they superinduce the 
most tiresome or perplexing confusion, by 
fantastic 


little use we made of modern biography, we 


with Plutarch and 


arrangements, or by classing them 
under the letters of the alphabet. In the 


were directed by the order of events; or by 5 2 


the professions of the persons whose charac- 
ters had principally interested us. 


It is usual to balance the effects of pity, 


by lessons on fortitude; and fortitude is 
ruppooed to be principally qupportd by re- 
la the present equivocal disposition 
Ix hardly any subject offers such diffi- 
culties as religion, to a p 
tute of principle. The opposite. artifices of 


not desti- 


— - 
— 9 


fathers and mothers, respecting opinions, "of 


which they wish to have no effect on the 


characters or manners of their children, 


| win en ample matter of ridicule, if 
| b EV, 1 
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prejudice, "ONO 
es of calculation I alluded to, 


by the speci 
in the last Lecture. So happily associated 


are the sciences! So friendly to virtue, at all 


times, are real information and knowledge 


— What, exclaimed the young men, were 
all the produce of the country equally” 
* divided, would each man's portion be only 


a bare subsistence? Why should it not be 
* equally divided? That opened new fields 


of enquiry, as favorable to knowledge as to 


virtue.—If, on the subject of humanity, I 
had been content with documents or exhorta- 
tions, the pupils would have retained their 


prepossessions on rank or wealth; they 


might have been induced to look down com- 
Passionately on degradation or poverty ; 


but compassion would have been blended 


with pride. I thought it necessary to bring 
them into the condition of men; to induce 


them to consider mankind as of the same 


nature; endued, with the same sensibility; 
and destined to the same general Purposes. 
It may be easy to imagine various social 


processes to produce inequality of wealth, 
= WOO 'but the condition of 


EC EEG oe ecu os ot ans +: ci ao od ab gls ot 


every | 
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every vociety is to be explained by a per- 
ticular process. We considered the consti- 
tution of societies, for the first time, with 
the sole view of tracing the divisions of men 


into noble and ignoble, or into rich and 


Fes egue see ut rake in society, avi | 
been subjects of ingenious disquisition since 

the period to Which I refer; and students 
in moral or Political phillwophy * should 
peruse them. But it would not be consis- 

tent with my professions or pur pose, to avail 
myself in a real narrative, of speculations 
c 
to the public. | . 
In considering the condition of ingen 

our ations dwelt not on many of the 
circumstances, which have been thought im- 
ranks, The observations of Cæsar and Ta- 
citns, on the manners of the Germans, while 
they favored literary pursuits, gave us some 
principles on the subject. But principles, 


as well as property, are affected by revolu- 


tions: we could not trace them, in-thehistory 
of any societies, as they may be supposed 
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to be gradually developed; auge er I 


who subsisted by Mutig! 22 hen ar 


$54 


afterwards : among the proprietgrs of 


We were interrupted, in the prpgress, by 1 
revolutions which seemed to annihilate the 


principles we had discovered. Sordid or 
sanguine ambition, involved, continents in 
the desolations of war. 


monster, to scatter distress and ruin through 


the world. The Romans forced the northern 


| nations to relinquish little enmities ; to enter 
into uncouth or hasty unions; and to in- 


volve all Europe in the direful effects of re- 
sentment or revenge. An enormous body, 
thus constructed, assumed new or peculiar 
Principles; and the personal distinctions 
arising from bodily strength and valor; or 


the importance usually assigned even to 
personal Property, gave way to 


8ystem, with all its arbitrary distinctions EL 


| e Herg Power ons at once 


= 
" IS... 7 


Small societies, with 4 
all their customs, were compressed into a 
general mass; that mass broken or .Shat- | 
—_ until despair gave it a species of 
organization; and it started up a destruQive | 


all 
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eee ar ee bete 5 
of. domestic or social habits may be imagined : 
to produce. Whole nations are reduced to 
slavery; and the distinctions of rank, or 
de alen en ol property; are made at the 
wcnn, 6 iN 

Vou may suppose, i that stage of the 
busbes we considered the feodal system 


mseriy with a view to the origin of dis- - 
"If 


tinctions and ranks in modern societies. 
we had attempted to comprehend its various 
effects, on political constitutions, civil laws, 
or prevailing manners, no art would have 
seduced the pupils to peruse the necessary 
authors. But having an object before them, 
which they perfectly understood, or in 
Which they were interested, they were not 
discouraged at the size of the volumes, and 
they never enquired their number. In this 
method, we are sure not only to obtain the 
purpose of enquiry; but to scatter in tlie 
mind certain hints ur facts, which reflectiom 
may arrange into useful, or important ho- 
ledge. It may be proper to observe, if tile 
Parent or preceptor should conduct the pu- 
FF •˙²˙¹ di ; 
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I mean, if there be a difference, in the merit 


of books, on subjects to be repeatedly studied, 
it should be a general rule to attain the first | 


purpose, by the assistande of the worst au- 
thor, This renders a recurrence to the sub- 


ject practicable; it secures the great objects 


of information, by preserving them distinct; 


and it .insensibly creates 50 eee 
forms the taste. 


our purpose, in tracing the operations of 
the feodal system, on the general division of 


property, or the distinctions of rank. As 


this system gradually men, or recedes 


| die eee wane detldalmos ler | 


telligible. It is like a landscape, where the 


bhabitations of industry smiling around the 


ruins. of power, check the decisions ef judg - 
ment, or soften our reflections into some 
thing like regret 
- to prevent — — the cottage 
N rer dn er e 


keen iet fm the free Journey, IE 
nished with the most agreeable conveyance, 


„% « we. a > ww Are 


Writers of Ck reputation mel 45 


: and it would be difficult 
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wilt deserve your care, ene 
premature impressions of splendid actions, 
either in war or chivalry: for 1 have been 
often mortified, When pointing out the pre- 
ference due to talents and industry, in the 
acquisition of property and rank, to find. 
the pupil strongly prepossessed in favor of 
gallantry or military valor. fs eur g 
| | The moral, as well as intellectual purpose 
of such methods of study, I think, however, 
may generally be secured. If you induce 
youth, to start on level ground; to consider 
themselves as of a common species; and to 


oompetence and happiness; which are irre- 


fragable data in the science or philosophy 
you would cultivate; you may deduce all 
the possible sources of inequality, power, 
or in a manner extremely favor- 
able to humanity and benevolencte. 
In moral, as in natural philosophy, the 
result of experiments or processes, often 


depends on incidents. We were fauched m7 


by peculiar circumstances, in exploring the 
reasons of chat species of justice "we oe 
; eee 


© nw eee og 


e 


4 nonanTy. 1 
ente a eise 6d blen 688 
acquisition of wealth, we had actually re- 
moved; the common prepossession of chil- 
dren, that the noble and ignoble, the rich 
and the poor, are creatures of a different 
"I different- as men and 
| ou may imagine the trouble, unnecessary; 
e 
cated with such opinions. I may have been 
unfortunate; for no youth of rank or fortune 


has been brought to me early; in wum 


could not discern that prepossession; even 
through the sacred masque of charity, or the 


artful affectation of sentimental compassion; 


By the means I have pointed out, we pro- 


Aduced a persuasion, that rank and wealth 8 
| Had been generally obtained by vices or a- 
cCidents; by fraudulent or avaricious indus- 


try; seldom by the fair exertion of useful 
talents, or the exercise of benefioent virtues. 
r OP ee Nux his 


manner v very favorable to the duties of hu- 
e ee 


SI , 
. 
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security in the present situations and pos 
sessions of men, could not be easily intro- 


duced from the g of Nistor yy. 
With this useful lesson, we were furnished! 


at home. Our laboring gardener had lived 
in the neighborhood; in easy circumstances, 
and in credit much above them; as pre- 
sumptive heir to a large estate in ide north 
of England. on che demise of the pos- 
sessor, he prepared for the enjoyritent of 
wealth ; but a claim being made by another 
pretending to equal affinity, the property 
was committed to the law : in seeking pro- 
N he lost a pleasurable competence, 
zunk himself and family, nt pepe 

and distress. is 
The man had been the ole of thut in- 
dolent or indiscriminate charity, which con- 
sists in g bo on men rf by 
which is as pernic to society as any of 
the vice that iufest ir. When the pupils 
had been a little accustomed'to reflection on 
the incidents affecting the fates of men, their 
changed its nature and operations. 
Ait accurate estimate was made of His" in- 
r 
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of serious and anxious consideration. Our 


finances were directed into too many chan- 


nels to permit another species of fallaci- 


ous charity; keeping the poor above want, 


but in idleness, by small and regular al- 
lowances. One of our family had formerly 


bro ught with him a sum; not much short 


25 a 95 — pounds, which he had received 
in presents from his friends; and which he 


lost in Speculations of profit 1 with a jew. * 
I referred to these speculations for the first : 


time: and proposed that any superfluous 


money should be formed into a little capi- 
tal, on which the wife and children might 


exert their industry, under our direction. 


It would not serve my purpose to enume- 
rate the unsuccessful, because they were 


aukward, efforts on bad subjects, to render 


the family the instrument of its own happi- 


ness. Though the materials were provided, 


and, the goods: afterwards bought by our 
means; the money was nearly sunk, and 
hardly any disposition to industry created. 


Fer we had no ee 4, won 
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the young men to perceive the nevexiity of 
that power; intending to interest their at- 


tention to the condition or treatment of 
the poor. On expressing dissatisfuction, 
ve had often received intimations from the 


family, that they were intitled to relief from 
the parish, without the conditions annexed 
to our compassion. It may be imagined 
the disappointed and mortified youth sought 
instruction in the poor laws, with great ala - 


crity : they were delighted with their wis- 


dom and humanity.; as they were afterwards 
grieved, cr! discoering the artificesithat ob» | 


struct their execution. 


The trectmeny ofthepoor inflaglandiodi» 3 


rected by the common and statute laws of the 


land; and is an object of importance, much 


colonization, and conquest. The simplicity 
of the ancient are the 
great character of their wisdom and bene- 
ficence. The kingdom was divided into 

their magistrates; 
answerable for the conduct of the inbabi⸗ 
tants; and obliged to preserve them from 


Want. This implies every 8 
| ET: Q 2 
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en a eubjedz at this time too complex ey 
embarrassed for the comprebension oi a nu- 


merous legislature, renowned for its loqua- 
city, if not for its wisdom. By these pro- 
rr 
was able to work ; the old and infirm only 
were to be 
was impracticable; the district being an- 
swerable and the controuled by 
an easy appeal, or by annual election; 
no saunterers, vagabonds, or offenders were 


harbored, or overloohed. We .are not to 


Vonder history should refer to these times, 
as to golden periods; or assure us the tra- 


and on 
At this time, simplicity has given way to 
artiſide or chicane; and the management 


vices which dishonor and infost the land. 
75 -* The: statute lawn have multiplied pocu-· 


longer antwerabie; and they: are inattemtive 
re 


tunts. 


7 0 
N 
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expported. Thettade of beggay 


veller--might suspend his purse on a tree, 
find it untouched—— 


of the poor, is the source of the .atrocious 
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; intakes; being 


4 T 


i of 

pleasure of the lieutenants 
. are embarked in interested 
— HBAA out of power. Exrept 


exert redress at 
their power or grant 

— the mode 5 
being too hazardous and expensive, 
thought of, on trivial occasions. Those small 
offences which gradually generate crimes,ar 
| erefore overlooked ; and thoug — price 
= labor —ůů—— king- 


dom swarms with sturdy beggars, ragged 
families unemployed, pilfering vagabonds, 


| and persons of good appearance; but of bad | 


pre ne _— 
iniquity of che system, the'legislature i 
1 etect-4he--avariee a0 2s algtomnnts, 
— at n 
dispositions to them, by affixing rewards 


the eonviction, only of capital felonies, The 


is con- 
. lan Wann 
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trious, until the imprudence of success in 


villainy, throws the criminal into the hands 
of the police, by committing the crimes to 


which rewards of conviction are annexed, 
The third object of the ancient institution 
is neglected from a similar cause. The 
district was not only answerable for offences, 
but obliged to preser ve 
| or want. It was therefore a princi- 


enee from their fortune, or from the bounty 


merous families, were assisted at home to 
educate them in labor: and they were not 
educated in literature; crouded into hospi- 


tals or work-houses; and sacrificed to vice 
or disease. The management of the little 


funds necessary to that species of charity, 
was cοõο ical; for it was open, under 


those who superintended them; the magi- 


S. 


— . 2 


the inhabitants from 


ple, that those who did not derive subsis- 


of the opulent, should not live idly or 
suspiciously. The infirm and aged, when 
separated from impostors, were few, and 
easily maintained; laborious fathers of nu- 


public inspection: if any diffioulties arose, 
— from the conduct of the poor, or of 


'8trate . 


— 
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a the power of very eee tcl 


him to his duty. 
At this time, enormous funds are pro- 


vided, which are dissipated in secret con- 


tracts, or indefinite frauds, among those wWho 


have the management of charities and parish 
incomes. Those of the poor, who are re- 


luRtantly dragged into» work-houses, are 
treated with despotic insolence, which is 


more intolerable than want of bread. And 
while every species of abuse may be suspect- 


ed, or even openly practised, the poor man 


can have no redress; nay, the parishioner 
. system, 
if he presumes to enquire into its internal 
movements, is treated with insolent indig- 


nation. Accompts are secretly kept; or if 
open, they are collusively or fraudulently 


prepared. If the honor of these public 
robbers is questioned, a litigious attorney, 
retained in one of their offices, menaces 
ruinous actions of defamation. The magi- 


strate, I mean the justice of the peace; if he 


und Rn e 
pettyfogging chicane of law; and there is 
no method of obliging him to his duty, on 
which a householder of, moderate cirtum · 
stances would venture. We therefore con · 
1 
rates; one of which, only, is supposed 
ta be applied to objects of real charity. 
Supplementary, hospitals gre every year 
pgs Ma pa gi AL 
to alleviate ; the demands on private be- 
— beggarorultiplyz 
wants or Tewoes-of 
ah thing be atgted, of equal impor- 
tance with this ties Can we hear, with 
patience, the meretriciqus eioquence of our 
| Tepresentatives, on imaginary ade 
yantages ad evils ; on - occurrerices and 
possibilities which, like objects in the clouds, 
derive their magnitude from their dipmance, 
80 or the abscurity of the medium 
—— —ů ů — with funds 
might serve the police of Europe, 
our poor are either starving, or crouded 
r institutions f; and 
e 
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| the whole country is held in we or terrur 


by divisions almost innumerable, of tole- 
2 ——— 


ancient regulations on this zuhject; and 


tribute to the general industry, would de- 


serve more of his country, I will not A 


than any public minister; for the compari- 


son would be "degrading ; than any man 


22700000 
of Alfred. 

You will not be surprized, therefore, I 
should have been solicitous to direct the at- 
tention of young men of high birth or for- 
tune, to this object; or that the lessons of 
knowledge, 


ge, intended to terminate in hu» 
manity, should be calculated to cherish, not 


that feeble, sickly pity, which gives alms to 


imposture; but the permanent, resolute 


principle, which pervades and corrects abuses; 


and opposes the perpetual encroachments or 


cruel oppressions of avarice and self - interest. 
It was my design to render the offices im- 
mediately respecting the poor, or the regu- 
lation of the police, familiar to their under- 


 swndings, and highly important, in their 
| estimation. 
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estimation. In this manner, they might 
been prepared to reist that cowardly | 
with which men of rank and 
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| Fame nec incuriogus nec vindicator. Tae, Hist, 49. 


'T is not de for the TU of 
8 


must attend vo this e e A 
en properties ct the hntwhur pong 1 

At the period, to which our thoughts ad. 
directed, in the mangement of youth, — 7 
are in a moral condition, analogous to that 
of children attempting the firvt un e e 
limbs. Their misfortunes and mortifications 
geamally arise from blunt or uncouth pre. 


— . 
sumption. If the disposition be not regu- 
lated, it may produce a species of brutality, 
unfavorable to those conciliating and en- 
gaging manners, which soften the asperities 
of contending interets; and 'are' peculiarly 
important in the interoourses of domestic 


life. 
Modest manners, and ohliging attentions, 
may be termed secondary moralities. The 
English language has no phrase appropri- 
ated to them. In that of a neighboring na- 
tion, they are called pekites morales; and 
it should be noticed to its honor, that ami- 
able or polite attentions, are important ob- 
of education. These eircumstances, in 
moral philosophy, are like auxiliary verbs 
in languages ; tho ugh not the first or most 
distinguished objects, they combine their 
properties, and direct their use. 
Modesty holds the first rank among the 
| auxiliary virtues ;' whether we estimate its 
importance. from the deductions of reason. 
and the attestation of facts; or from the 
distinctions allotted. it, in all those grammars 
of moral language, the. Hibles N 32 
. of the world. 4 
1 


* 
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1 a 1 a Wee 
accurate definition of modesty. Where the 
" 3 definitionis/obscure; the virtue is not under - 

stood; ant it cannot: ba produced by the 
Processes of a rational education. 
Pride is said to be too high; humility too 
b 5 modesty, a just opinion of ourselves. 
But thia does not convey a precise idea of - 
r 


„i n trug we are not l 4 Mink of d. 
ves more highiy than we ought to think; 


vanity being productive of numerous incon- 
veniences. It is also true, we should avoid 


tog low an estimate; for meanness is pro- 
ductive of crimes. It is therefore of impor- 
tance, we. should form a just opinion. In 
education, this will be the of 
employing the faculties an their proper ob- 
Jets; and avoiding the addition. of praise 
or blame, to actions which carry with them 
their own. gratification. But modesty, the 
| n between pride and: hanility, daft 


. 
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lities by various exercises; and be secured 
oy vanity and meanness ; or we shall 
susceptible of modesty. For it is that 


not be 


their sphere. Vanity tempts us-beyond the 
terminating line; timidity on meanness con- 


siderably within it. Modesty moves on the 


utmost limits of the sphere; but with a 
checked and internal inclination. It is ne- 


cessary to have accurate ideas of modesty; 


and that we should act carefully on them, 
in the management of youth; or we may 
produce the artifices of nn, n 
and hypocrisy. 

We have often obcerved; the virtues are 


the effects of experience; and we have ads 


ditional proofs of the truth, by investigating 
the nature of modesty. To judge of our 
abilities or dispositions, with moderato but 


accurate truth; at once removed from va- 


nity and meanness; must be the effect of 
cultivated reason. Modesty, without know 


dat opinion be an ingredient of the virtue. 
It is Necessary, we should estimate our abi- 


disposition which holds our endeavors within 


ledge; without experience; communicated 
EE CY 
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| injunRions, promises,and b 
be 


steps of the Gods. 

EK Know thyself; is 
antiquity. In the use of all the sciences, it 
leads to all the virtues. In moral philoso- 


phy, it is analogous to the art which pro- 
duces activity and grace in the management 


of our limbs; or skill in the mechanic arts: 


and education in the former, is similar to an 


apprenticeship in the latter. But in igno- 
rant, barbarous, or superstitious societies, 
the common arts are in higher estimation 


than intellectual dispositions; and greater 


attention is afforded to an apprenticeship 
than to education. This is the reason, we 
often observe, men endeavoring to learn the 


use and value of their powers by random 
imitation, by casual and capricious instrue- 


tion, or by exercises and applications un- 
suitable to early years; and they learn the 
use of their hands, in a mechanic art, by an 
a iceship consisting of experience or 
practice. This is also the reason that, in 
modern communities, commerce, weib d 


Prog. | 


spurious;; or it must be miraculous, like 
the fruits r opring-up Ces 


s a precept of great 
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3% by the impulse of domestic affeCtions, or by 
78 eee, wee, ae ee | 
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pon aaa hed dif 
| portions of private and public happiness; 


| because, men being extremely attentive to 


the several methods of procuring money, 

d not the art of lying. Wealth 
and prasperity are: produced by neutral 
| powers; they may be the means of happi- 
nes, in minds or communities rightly form- 


formal vicioualy and at random. | 
A Youth. gondudted to the period under con- 


8ideration;; on the plan, of which I have 


given slight and detached outlines, would 
require. only a gentle hand, to check into 
modesty their first use or display of know= 
not been misunderstood or perverted; by the 
e ed of. — or rœnds. 


_ imply. innit; or — chdhag-id; is 
Possible, and it is desireable, the pumuits of 
knowledge, to this period, may be directed 
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exhibitionr adquiaitizns:to othare; or to wt 
ply: them to general purposes 

* The time may be approaching, begaben 


art of rendering others happy, will appear 
da end e old the namely CR ts 


pn knowongebenn,ome their ualue or 
It is proper, therefore, he 
could be proviowly indrced to extimats: lik 
abilities, with this view; that he should not 
be content with the idea of being wise, or 
learned, or rich; but acquire the art of 
using his possessions, to render others happy, 
and to recommend himself to their esteem. 

Modesty is 50 evidently the effect of self- 
* „ that a vain man is 
said, not to know himself. Conceit and 
impudence are the offspring of ignorance, 
or of artifice to conceal i Hence 
the, prevalence of these imperſections; for 
ignorance is led into vice by triffing circum- 
stances; and artifice has recourse to impu 
dence, as a masque. But vanity is generally 
occasioned by a circumscribed education, by 
directing the mind to one object, or in- 
ducing it to succeed in one-8cience;' Since 


the e ee 
Vor. III. 
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of public institutions appear; in their just 
characters, of conceited pedants. They have 
thaught themselves elevated above mankind, 
for the same reason the zaint thinks himself 
elebted; their minds were bounded by oon- 


tracted lines, or occupied by single . 
Vanity, therefore, may be deemed the in- 


eee OY 


circles anat. Aunpispiy the i of 


rated, or inclining the mind out of that calm 


_ even of an introduction into general know- 
ledge. When the minds of youth are gra- 


dually operied, toall the objects that should 
employ them, they are too much interested 


to admit the insĩpidities of vanity; we have 
nothing to apprehend, nd, but from the indirect 
or improper plas! eee err 
ar 

The effect deve views vente 
| diffidence ; the foundation of genuine mo- 
desty. The pupil sees the province in 
which he has been occupied or may 
celled, as a spot almost imperceptible in the 
. 77 ee, 


excellence in particular properties; but over- 
and pleasing equilibrium, which is the effect 


have ex- 


Dan nd . rea 6AM 4.4 1. 
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map of POE ab Sei P and if in Boer 
applause should have rendered him vain, he 
wilt be astonished into insignificance at the 
multitudes chiat excel him; he will Conceive 
respect, or veneration for the merits of 
others; and his mind will gradually melio- 
rate or soften into modesty. This ex- 
Plains the facts. =that pride, Uke a rank 
weed, grows hixariantly in the hade; that 
persons immured in oells, cloisters, or col- 
leges; are peculiarly susceptible of the in- 
firmity, which is to be removed by coming 
into the world; and n may be substituted for 
modesty by various or general knowledge. 
There is a pride of moral excellence or 
virtue; as dangerous as the vanity of Know- 
ledge; often cherished in youth” 
creet applause of useful or amiable disposi- 
tions. We have had occasion to observe 
the general cause of such "indiscretion ;=-- 
that of producing virtues by precepts, pro- 
mises, or menaces; not insensibly in- 
| them, in the constitution of a mind 
well-formed, trained up in virtuous habits, 
and regulated by necessary knowledge. 
In the prevent tate of the tral world, the 
| 85 13 | virtues 


by indis- o 


virtues and vices are allegorical, or spiri- 
tual beings; and there is an order of magi- 
cians, in all — 


They are called up occasionally, before the 


people, with many ceremonies and rites. 
Piety is distinguished by a terrific a 
of features, and menacing majesty of ges- 
ture. Truth, by a beautiful correctness of 
countenance, depressed by confinement or 
indignity. Humanity, by the suffusion of 


by the chains of intolerance. or bigotry, 
Hell is thrown open ; and destruction un- 


covered. Miseries are formed into spectres; 


called out; and severally distinguished. 

These are contrasted, by a paradise, deco- 
rated at the pleasure of the most licentious 
imaginations.— What are the consequences, 
in. minds unprepared or perverted by edu- 


cation? Men do, in morals, what they ought 


to do in love ; attach themselves to single 
objects: we commonly see, piety without 
truth, honesty without , piety, or charity 
without benevolence. They imagine them- 

selves safe in gherishing esteem for useful 


e and they become vicious by 


cultivating 


n 002 =o 


sorrow in ber eye; and benevolence, galled 
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cultivating virtues. This species of vanity 
is to be corrected by extending our expe- 
rience; or enlarging the ground on Which 
we move. We shall thus be forced into 
comparisons with equals or superiors; and 
2 e eee, | 
— . 
Veh way be this afſechuition:cf propers 
ties we do not possess: and this infirmity 
is always accompanied or supported by ar- 
tifice. It may proceed from a souroe, not 
unlike that of modesty ; a sense of imper- 
fect „ or a desire to conciliate 
esteem. But in virtuous minds, the con- 
sciousness of imperfection, is the motive of 
industry, and is not attended with shame. 
E | 
3 1 
esteem, by cultivating a taste for the plea- 
sures of benevolence; which is happier in 
conferring than in receiving benefits. Va- 
1 , een inattentive, because 
of esteem; with the sole view 
of its: on gratification, or its o.wn advan- 
W 
ba 5 to 
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teeth 


vation of modesty. First principles must 
be corrected or changed, by attentive, pain- 
ful processes, which few vain men are capa- 
ble of undergoing.---But the inconveniences 
attending this 2 
numerous and mortifying, to induce persons 
to correct it, who are not wholly incapable 
of consideration. It is not difficult to con-: 
vince youth, by short experiments, or obvi: 
ous examples, that vanity 
the impracticable undertaking of uniformly 
supporting artificial characters; all the parts 
of which may be above their pretensions, 
The consciousness of imperfection, or of 


comparative ignorance, in a virtuous mind. 
is a solemn but pleasing sensation; and 


produces that modesty, which is the sub- 


limest sentiment of religion ; whose object 
is cee or N ny; ng 
it. 

TO Say, a choad be mente 0 
modest, in every thing relating to the ope- 
rations of nature, or to the intentions and 
purposes with which they may be directed; 


that wee choukd een from. the harbarous | 


men in 
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affeſtation of being faniliar with the Deity ; 
of indolently and indecently addressing him 

at our tables; or of publicly, conferring 
fulsome epithets of adulation and compli- 
ment on his attributes or name: this is not 
enough ;---* we. cannot by searching find 
out God: the most extensive, the most 
gocurate enquiries into nature, produce only 
the knowledge of effects; or that some prin- 
ciples direct them, which may be analogous 
to our imperfe& properties of wisdom and 
goodness. We are left to imagination in all 
further opinions; but we should be cautious 
in indulging it: our devotional reverenee, 
or religious modesty, should oonsist, not in 
associating objects, or assimilating attributes, 
0 unsusceptible of comparison as those of a 
Deity actuating nature, and mankind; not 
in crouching at his majesty, or deprecating 
his resentment; for he must be incapable 
of despotism, or of anger; but in studying 
with diligent admiration, or enjoying with 
justice and beneyolence, the indefinite, stu- 
peadous, and useful effects of his 1 
W — 


are 
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are signified by the dxportion or tendenty 
of every atom of his works. 
In our ecnineRions' with : each other, no 


5 virtue can be of greater use than modesty. 


It tempers claims to distinction and advan- 
tages, in a manner to prevent brutal en- 
croachments, or violent contentions. It is 
essential to friendship, which must be clear 
of superciliousness, haughtiness, or pride; 
and can walk only on equal ground. It 
renders the duties of virtue, consistent with | 
the distinctions of society. It might exhibit 
the fabulous scenes of the golden age; bring 
kings and subjects, rulers and people, like 
lions and lambs, to associate or live in peace. 
Were the passions of men regulated by mo- 
desty; ambition or avarice would not deluge 
the earth with the blood of its inhabitants : 
the cruelties of war, the - depredations of 
villany, the rancor of religious zeal, and 
the ankipetity of ee nme would 
be no mare. 

Modesty is a virtue, without which, des 
ledge, truth, justice, rank, fortune, and 
beauty, contribute partially and imperfeRtly 

to the happiness of life. 
| LEC» 
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HERE is a species of attention, allied 
1 to modesty, which I have had” diffi- 
eulties to obtain, in the direction of youth; 
and which has no propriated denomina- 
bon in nme "PURI the 
that our purporey anc: aBtions be Properly 

in ind funnier these 
arise from the management or 
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actual experience; not having superintended 
a pupil for a sufficient time, to mark his 
natural or easy transitions through the seve- 
ral periods of early life. Rousseau has 
ventured tg describe Emile, in the first efforts 
to display M talents, to mingle in society, 
and to conciliate affections. But Rousseau 
painting a landscape, by fancy, had only to 
give its parts probability, harmony, and 
pleasing effects. I am pointing out paths, 
which many of you are ee 
misrepresentation or error would, by im 
oli dation, not Un dete thi eg mn 
reproaches of deceit, but the resentment and 
hatred of premeditated i injury. The young 
men who have been, in any degree, under 
my direction, received their education in 
public schools; where social transactions 
were numerous, and where the love of fame 
usually encroached on all the other pass ions. 
Youth, thus educated, have a spirit of enter- 
prize, and regard to the reputation of talents.; 
but hardly any other principle, as the im- 
mediate produce of instruction or discipline 
They are aukward in address, brutal in 


De 
morals. 


morals. The system of dependance, of the 
feeble on the strong, generates a species of 
artifice, or of implicit acquiescence, deemed 
serviceable in the interested competitions of 
life ; but not that desire of general esteem, 
or of appearing to deserve it, often important 
to our elevation and happiness. By the dis- 
cipline of public schools, the attention is occay 
sionally directed to single objects, of brilliant 
and captivating natures; all the powers of the 
mind are, for a abort time, concentrated by 
intense application; and the pupil sinks into 
a state of slovenly lassitude, unfavorable to 
the engaging intercourses of social life. We 
directed to an object, either in science or 
morals, they are absorbed in its vortex, and 
general offices of society. The applause or 
the advantage attending exalted eminence, 
on particular subjects, produces negligence 
of other things; often attended with var 
expected and fatal inconveniences. | 
This attention, in morality; like 3 
ness in manners, may not be absolutely 
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ness and utility. Many of the advantages 
of excellence may be lost, if it be obvcured 
or clouded in the mind of- the 


J > 


we deem it imprudent or faulty, in persons 


of real merit, to render their actions liable 


to misconstruction; and, either through 


pride or indolence, to suffer calumny to 
misrepresent their virtues. If they could 


taste the pleasure, good men feel, in having 
their intentions understood or esteemed; if 


they knew the regret they might ward from 
their 


ployed in explaining their meaning, or pre- 


venting malice from destroying them they 


would "be induced to give that attention to 
appearances in virtue, which is customary 


in the inferior concerns of conversation and 


ö — A 2/4. 
MNlien in general pa by ene appear- 
ances. They have neither leisure or op- 
portunity to form opinions on profound 
enquiries. If our intentions are good, and 
appearances evil, we lose the approbation 
of the multitude; we lose a pleasure, which 
few 


essential to he character of greatness or 
splendor, though it be to that of agreeable- 


acquaintance, who are anxiously em- 
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few men can reject, in wer .n 
— 


2 important 

—.— only. to persons en 
2 8 or fortunes. In ed — 
dane in din is to be — — 
e 22 — 
to be that of ion, is generally observ ? 
; genius, or of men — 
— pursnits: hut it is not the neces- 
— — eee abilities, or 
neas or elevation in eu e eee 
— in superior — 
is, in fact —— circum- 
Be Mt „ a, peculiar, reason for. — 
. eee objects are exposed 
— vatio of On the least misapprehen- 

2 high pretensions concei; 
. tuous pride, disdaining an — 
e 
knowledge are ner wolew. The. be — 

* — 
are. bat, len yp 
affording pleavure 80. exquisite, as those of 


abilities 


WY 


panties ur ibwiadgh Gpening the errors 
which embarrass or embroil the people; 
pointing out the means of alleviating their 
miseries, or of caltivating the dispositions ; 
and virtues which render them happy. They | 

| 


oeh r fe e Perbois, as to beings of su- 
perior order; and their grateful attachment 
is among the best rewards of knowledge 
or beneficence. These rewards are not to 
be obtained, if we disregard the circum- ; 
stances, under which the people form their 
judgment; if we exhibit our talents inat 
tentively ; eee eee 
er od 1 na 

dun ignorance ot e ah hem 


stance, against which precaution” should be 
taken: evils'of « og aperture, uf 


| cr ito earry. Tide "ables 
ved pupils of public schools who did not 
betray that spirit of competition in- 

exertion of their talents. Indeed the in- 
fluence of that disposition Has pervaded the 
provinces of science, of letzen of Hee 
logy, and even of ersation: Tf 
eee 


Pence 


Jt 


- Pablic institutions affording lille - 
ance in the cultivation of the sciences, their 
3 are not much infested with the 
baneful spirit of eontention. The degis- 
lature is, in this respect, disgraceful to 
the character of the nation Members go 
into it from college, not with dispositions 
ae ae eee 8 acrimony or mag 
nity on every subject of consideration. This 
is the reason, that modern eloquence, 1 refer 
to that of England, is greatly inferior to 
the eloquenee of antiquity. Indeed its na- 
ture and character are 80 different, r bey 
hardly admit of comparison. 

In theology, controversy implies every 
thing degrading or detestable. In conver- 
sation, combatants enter the lists; and the 
object is victory, not information or Parti- 
cipated pleasure. Here the injury is ex- 
tensive in its'effe(ts ; for it poisoris the ge- 
neral sources of social happiness. To offer 
a Ü is to throw: the gauntlet 


candor, 
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candor, modesty and I: are hanished 
clubs, parties, or hospitable appointments. 
The art and advantages of conversation, like 


unknown in England; Where every thing 

is infested ** emulation, enen 
contest. B. det tl: Ab 21 41 

I may harp hint: cthati regulated: —— 
blies for conversation, would be anden 
youth, ;..as the manner ol participating it, 
is of great importance to our happiness. 

With such dispositions as — 
education, it is nat wonderful. we are infest- 
ed by enyy.or d ion. Illusions respect - 
ing merit and distin gion, give envy 
here peculiar asperity, We are taught at 


school, not to be content with deservings | 


but to solicit or to condend for rewards: we 


come into public life with an opinion, that 


merit and reward are connected. We conti- 


nue in the habit of contest, are astonished 


at the difference in the events of life and 
those of the world; that we can perceive no 
connection between merit and reward: the 
disappointment gives acrimony to vicious 


mer, im Bagel by education; and the 
effects 


q 


chose of eloquence, arg, misunderstoot or 
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— deunfiien atwandreentin- 
sive, more virulent in England than in any 
other nation. Partial or imperfect liberty, 
operates on these malignant qualities. Arts 
of defamation, in despotic governments, are 
_ awed or effectually repressed, by powers of 
such extem and discretion as they cannot 
hope to evade. Here they are suhject to 

laws, incompetent, absurd, or vexatious. 
They are easily eluded; and the general! 
_—_— offend, renders: the | arts of 

elusion popular. It would be a question of 
_ difficulty, whether the evils oocasioned by 
the abuse of printing in private scandal, by 
disturbing the general peace, confidence 
or happiness of characters and families, be 
oompensated by its | public benefits 2; At 
may be aid the character of the praas is 
understood; or that its defamation is no disho- 
ner. Thus is not the cage, When defama- 
tion becomes the object of superior talents. 
Common dirt thrown by the daily drudges 
of envy or malignity, may be washed off 
without injury; but when genius or gc- 

use slinks behind, and sprinkles our gar- 
Vor. III. 8 ments, 


* — 
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ments, the substance is 8 bor e 
burns its Way. 01 


— liberty. 
n to-ictempt'reforii in ppramine er U. 


jurious institutions: if government partake 


not the supposed advantages of abuses; 
protess ions and classes supported in idleness 
or luxury, furnish swarms of vindictive 


champions, who supply the defect of argu- 
ment by private scandal and detraction. 


Besides these persons, there are multi- | 


_ tudes of inferior minds; always surr 


vantages and fame; but feeling an inferio- 
rity which must disappoint them in just or 
Hair” competitions, they regard merit with 
vindictive jealousy. It would be difficult to 
point out an evil principle so injurious or 80 
incurable. Desire of eminence, even in the 
"warfare of talents, may be a noble pas- 


sion. In the present state of opinions, a. 


great actions would be performed, if men 
had not the desire of distinction, or of doing 
every thing in the most splendid and cap- 
* er e 


Ty and 
. 
j 


Wade 
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real talents. Candidates for the same ad- 
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e ee . 
not with the satisfaction which a better edu- 
ation would Free 'NoBngliilimeh could 
who found he had not beenchoarniintix the 
council; and returned :home;-thanking the 
| Gods there were in Sparta three hundred 
W than himself 

Tbe disposition to envy, is generally that 
of an intermediate but numerous order, 
filling up the space between genius and 
dullness; between virtue and vice; or be- 
tween religion and profligacyc It infests the 
world with numerous evils. In the sciences 
and arts, it is called criticism ani virtu. 
Persons, who have not talents or vigor to 


produce any thing original or excellent; 
who dare not enter the lists with the first 
order of human beings in generous compe / 
titions; have sufficient skill to deſate beauties 
they cannot imitate; or to point out blemishes, 
ann no human productions n 
free. 31 oa t ad en lupe 
In views or eee 


of hypocrisy; which holds out pretences for 
8 2 | realities ; _ 
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reatities j umi is employed in detracting from 


vices, I will readily allow ; but Cicero has 
_ reprobated-its folly, because WO — * 
—— manner. 1 

I will not enter into — of the 
— ofiuatas capacidess bur 


with great deference to the opinion of Cicero, 


I could never observe, that youth disposed 


to hypocrisy, had equal talent to those of 
minds. Pretenders of a 
borts, seemed defective» in abilities to rise 


with ente into the yoads' of excellence: it 
was less difficult to cover themselves with 
ditional vigor of mind or a capacity to act 
unfermiy on the principles of virtue. In 
the selenots or in the arts, we have numerous 
crities or 'virtuosi ; but fe men of genius. 
The provinces of virtue and religion, swarm 
with sentimentalists und hypocrites j but 
how uncommon'a truly 


genius and virtue were attainable with more 
_ rave, than the pretensions of hypocrigy. 
; 2068118271 e 5 


good man? The 
would not be the case, if the principles of 


% 


% 


Sr —— appearances. 
Hypoerites are industrious in deceiving the 
multitude into admiration of false qualities 
or designs; the consciousness of rectitude 
satisfies the mind of an honest man; and 
it is often mme 
public opinion. 
This is a aubject of great 
management of youth; and I had peculiar 
difficulties, as every considerable event of 
1 by inattention to 
| My own contempt of what is denomi+ 
mc public opinion, has been so great, that 
I have provoked maligaity, by rather countge | 


with disappointments or injuries tu any man 
embarking in public business, or expeRing 
reward from the general opinion of his. ta- 
lents and virtues. A combination of indi- 

83 RED dents, 


delicacy in the 18 
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dents, which it would be difficult to explain, 


in the first years of my residence in town, 
nearly extinguished in my mind the love of 
_ The fact is sometimes doubtful to 

: but it is fact. A disposition to 
e 
ments, has gradually prevailed over every 
other; and, at this time, obeying the im- 
pulse of my disposition, I should, on every 


circle of my connections, to the whole world. 
This would be inexcusably criminal, if 1 
thought my country or the world in a con- 


pointments, if the common reputation or 


ces of my designs, actions, or writings, 


were necessary to my happiness. —-It is 


laborious, perhaps impracticable undertak- 
ing, of changing the fixed dispositions and 
habits of my mind. When I say; as I do 
with truth; that since the publication of 
any work I have offered to the public, I have 
mn looked into it; chat I cannot imagine 

I * 


occasion, prefer the opinion of my friend 
to that of my country”; and that of a small 


dition to form a real and genuine opinion. is 
It would involve me in perplexing disap- 


— << „ maine am. ©. .&4 „% . ali 4 .Q3 Ws. — — | 


well they are not; or I must enter on woah 
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I. should feel, regret,. if every. thought and. 
letter of it were erazed ; and that I would 
not barter the affection of an intimate friend, 
or the enjoyment of domestic felicity, for 
any species of applause which either the 
multitude of the present time, or posterity, 
might bestow on my name: I shall affirm 
what may be doubted by those who do 
not know me. 1 may render my compe- 
tence suspected, in advising or directing 
youth to regard the appearance of their 
good qualities and virtues. But it may be 
easily ĩimagined, instructions receive peculiar 
7 and 
when faults are not of contagious malig- 
nity, — us in e ee p 
of others. | 

commend, _ are not. to. be tende 
by declamation or advice; but by forming 
incidents into lessons. ni ad} abou e 
Me were at no loss, to point out an 
dur acquaintance, numerous ingtances, where. 

men of excellent minds, had incurred genes 
ral odium, by attempting to, confine their 
e ee Think 15h 


minds: and we fixed on single incidents in 
the conduct of the pupils, which were ma- 
naged to be misunderstood and blamed by 


the family and neighborhood A trans- 
action toak- place, which illustrated the im- 


 Portance of extending qur attention beyond 
the circle of our friends. A lady came into 
one 'of our rooms, where a pair of loaded 


pistols had been left on the table, of which 


took up one of them; and the ball passing 
under a 
, it shattered the window of an 

site house. Proper attention was Paid to the 
accident, to prevent the supposition of an 
intended injury. But the gentleman had 
been wounded ; and the family preserving 
within itself the real state of the transaction, 
murder; and his character continued many 
years under the inconveniences of that im- 
” Instances of an opposite nature were also 


ners, in te circles of their 


tance, 


she understood not the management: she 


gentleman's arm, and across Fs | 


to be an attempt at self- 


produced. Persons of pleasing man- 


Xe often destitute of {a principle, — 


5 
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of domestic honor and justice. Ambitious 
men are generally inattentive to the voice of 
private conscience, the claims of domestic 
connections, or the laws of friendship. 
Our difficulty is in producing examples, 
where all these attentions are combined. 
They cannot occur in our acquaintance, 
without the necessity of making allowances 
or exceptions ; and this indulgence, if not 
used with great judgment, may have effects 
opposite to our intentions. | 
In all these processes, the lives of Plu- 
tarch are of great utility; as they afford 
examples under the several heads of instrue- 
tion to to which I have referred. | 
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- -onullam ingenii sperantes gratiam circa res, etiamsi ne- 
cestarias, procul tamen ab ostentatione positas : ut operum - 
fastigia speftantur, latent fundamenta. =; Bs 

ee VO TRIO? hou | QutnTrx. Proem - 


Sa tree, when it has shot its roots, and 
is fixed in the ground, may accommo- ' 
date itself to the variation of seasons, and 
be the more beautiful to beholders, if it be 
not rigid, or admit of certain degrees of 
flexibility; in the same manner, when the 
general principles of moral conduct are 
formed or fixed, youth may admit of certain 
flexibilities; they will be more useful, and 
| | 7 
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appear more amiable by having the qualities. 


of civility, complaisance, or politeness. 


It is not necessary to apologize for i in- 


cluding politeness among the most desultory 


hints towards introducing a plan of educa- 


tion. Various affectations, assuming the 
name, are the points of distinction in which 
men wish to be viewed, and the means of 


their fortune and happiness. If there be, 
in our present morals or religion, any thing 


to which even spurious politeness gives place, 


I own myself unacquainted with it.— The 


genuine manners of a well-bred man, give 
our characters peculiar effect, like beautiful 


flowers in useful or fertile grounds: affected 
manners are like weeds, amusing the fancy 


of the undiscerning, while they choke or 
starve every thing valuable around them. 


Civility, complaisance, and politeness, are, 


in education, as ornaments in architecture, 


as poetry in letters, as the fine arts among 
the occupations of industry. Their relative 


importance is to be determined by the pre- 
vailing wants, customs, or habits of particular 
communities. In the first periods of society, 
the attention of men is to strength, mutual 


support, 


— 
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support, or assistance; and the virtues to be 
cultivated are those called fundamental; 
truth, honesty, and benevolence. When 


building, the qualities of civility, complai- 
sance, and politeness, may be added, as the 
arts of painting and sculpture _ used to 
give effect to an edifice. 
When dispositions to tender passions are- 
gradually springing up in the mind, they 
indicate the season in which we should begin 
to soften or to place in beautiful lights, the 
essential properties of a virtuous character. 
The absurdities or injuries occasioned 
by manners assuming the denomination of 
politeness, are owing to errors concerning 
the nature of the virtue. It is not under- 
stood as founded on useful or 1 t 
but to be their substitute, as 


hypocrisy is the substitute of goodness. 


Common apprehension- and common lan- 


guage distinguish it from virtue: when ci- 
vility is pointed out, we are so far from 
connecting it with benevolence, that we 
auspect it to arise from indifference or in- 
mne When we say, a man is com- 
| PlwkKk⸗aisant 
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——— we do not mean, he bus 
— to conform to our inclina- 
. ly or that he 

exquisite, the honorable art of dissi- 
pating chagrin, and making us pleased with 
OTE ART 
* inclinations, right or wrong ; or says 
| — and flattering things, to all 
— on all occasions, with a view to the ad- 
9 ; 
—.— 
; ranks with the prin- 
cipal virtues. It is of importance, we should 
— from the arts assuming its 
and which, instead of improving, 
corrapt or injure societies. In these circum- 
stances, it may not be a suhject of enquiry, | 
whether truth be preferable to error, or 
honesty to chicane ; and powerful interests 
may prevent recurrence to first principles. 


BY: — — , 
their habits 
or morality, are generally actuated by in- 


tellectual Sufficient 
influence or authori 5 
8 p minatiors. If the 
_ enquiry resist or evade the terrors 

of 


* * 
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of persechtion; they appeal to che pradencs 
or passions of the public; and by the illu- 
sions of fallacious analogy, compare socie- 
ties to individuals. Defects or vices, enter- 
ing into the fortuntion'of of a vn; are to be 
indulged; for an attempt 
would hasten its di ; 
puting this truth, they — 
Political empiries; though physicians extir- 
pate cotistitutional dizeures] with great ad- 
vantage to their patients. We observe, by 
the fluctuation of events, fortunately direct- 
ing the operations of industry, communities 
gradually relinquishing their diseases, and 
totally changing their forms; while they 
preserve 1 their ae en, or —— | 
in public health and x 
Though it be not with volitical a6 with 
physical bodies, where the Ethiopian cannot 
change his skin, or the Leopard his- spots; 
yet there may be periods of depravity, in 
which defects or vices cannot be remedied; 
when the knowledge of evils we have not 
vigor to remove, way adds to our — 
e der e AVE; ches 
FORTE ôαπ h 30 3  ofe 


rote. Len 
I offer these observations, because quali. 
ties or virtues derive relative im 


and value in education from the circum- 

stances or manners of the times. A dis- 
Position to the great or essential virtues of 
a nibral character, might be cultivated, as 
we have seen, by the Jem of literature 
and science; as learning or knowledge may 
be 


romoted by the virtues.” To direct 
youth thus educated in the/exercise of their 
talents ; to form their manners into genuine 
civility-or politeness; would not be difficult. 
The essential dispositions of an elevated and 
amiable mind are not the objects of public 


education; and in the proposed improve- | 


ments of established institutions, such por- 
tions and appearances of them are given; as 
will bring the pupil within the boundaries 
of particular customs. But there is an art 
called politeness, which is cultivated as the 
instrument of social intercourse; implying 
every thing in an accomplished character. 
3 this art we —_— . r arten 
tion. 

- Civility i is a ene enter, mahnt to 
youth, when not perverted by education; 

712 | but 


 butdiflicylt to be produced, when the per- 
; wo magni gon Difference of opi- 


10 — 


1 


P blunt 
manners, or the oſſensive spirit of contra- 
diction: I drew. him into conversation with 


myself, while I appeared to be wg hints 
or memorandums an ingiflerent subjects. I 


took minutes of the 'cohifersation : on his 


coontradicting me, in a manner equivalent to 
saying. you lie I gave him @ box on the 
ear ; and went out of the room. The young 
man was astonighed ; not having observed 
any thing like violence before in the family. 


His companions supposed I was irrstrieva- 
bly affronted; but were not insensible of 


the provochtion. The youth was induced 
to think he had done wrong; but his mind 
Was principally occupied by the injury: and 
. 8 

7 
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pate which had some 

thing in it like apprehension; which I soõn 

dissipated, by explaining my intention 1 
proposed to shew him the minutes I had 
taken; and observed that, in the occurren- 
in murder. I had no suspicion of danger, 
in my own . proceedings,” I was: called to 
town early in the morning; and in my ab- 
sence he was sent for home, on business 
not admitting delay. I foresaw the danger; 
and followed him: but the moment the fa- 
ther entered the room, I perceived the mis- 
take must have its full effect. He had the 
folly to propose with earnestness and in- 
dignation that the business should be ter- 
minated, by him or his son, according to 
the laws of honor. I attempted to make 
him sensible of his indiseretion ; but that 


expined; the ents ies and be mi- 
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on. 
the efnbarrasgments or vexations we had 


undergone. The whole proceeding, though 
entangled by unexpected incidents, did not 


take up nine days: no other species of in- 
struction in my knowledge, would have in- 
duced the youth to guard or correct his 
disposition in as many weeks. Fes 

I mention the instance, not only * gie 
additional effect to the general principles of 
these lectures; but as an answer to some 
persons, who may be here: who bave lately 
remonstrated, for Passing unnoticed and un- 
checked, improprieties in the conversation. 
or behavior of young gentlemen referred 
to me for assistance and direction. They - 
wish me, I suppose, to reprimand or 
advise. I leave such offices to them; 1 
baue an opinion of their good effect. 
similar counsel, from the father 4 — 
youth, under consideration; even after he 
had seen the consequences of different pro- 
ceedings. With joy, I believe unaſſected 
but as stupid as the former indignation, he 
took my hand, Why had not you told us 
4 un: onthe Cad not give. the boy 
"1 2 alittle 


#3 The 


+ yp 
© weeks” / Fa: paid a 
durable folly Which obstructed rity way; 


but retollecting my undertaking would 
never be terminated if 1 indlutded the family 


im erery proctetling, 1 cativfied myself with 
5 the son the little Service 1 Was | 
permitted to dv by the father. . 
The advantages or cotivenietites of the 
habit of civility; when giver to à mind truly 

or virttiously balanced; when founded on 
to think favotably, or to afford 
merit untl excellence itt affectionate re- 
ception:— tlie di & or mischlefs 
of the aſffectation of civility, subser⸗ 
viert to meu ör selfish views 7 ure tos öb- 
vious; to ribed disbüssibh. We tee; in some 
— wry ogra Ae of 
ing, 

2 —— — End 
. every fember tneets his neighbor 
with the sinite or disþ68itioh of philantftropy; 
and His erdeiers 65 adati li bite, of 


Poo 
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dininguiph his talents, are treated with 
- or encouraged with. generosity. The 
arts of civility, Superinduced on pervert- 
ed passions or vicious characters, throw 
over pretended friendship and the inter- 
5 course of life, a general diffidence or suspi- 
cion; initiate youth in the mysteries, and 
reconcile them to the views, of abandoned 
| hypocrisy ; to smile when they betray; to to 
caress when they hate; to prostitute truth, 
honor, and virtue, to private interest or 
gratification: The former are the emana- 
tions or manners of a great mind; and they 
ensure happiness, if not success: the latter 
are the artifices of little minds, which may 
be successful, perhaps, in the ce 
low passions or paltry interests, but NG. 
ensure contempt and misery. 

Complaisance | is a disposition of a more 
active nature than civility; it is that by 
which we conform to the inclinations 
or tastes of others. It occupies the interval | 


of haughty obstinacy and mean gervility : 


and its effects are like those ascribed to en- 
chantment. We are always taken into the 


bozom of the wan, Nn we , 
5 affe 


N 
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| aFo@icnately. conforin,” "This d ges 


the first step to love; it secures domestic 
happiness; it cements friendship; and it 
renders public manners amiable or de- 
Wet. | 
ng ie iii K ge ml 
: sance, require attention and judgment in 
the persons possess ing it. A mind harmo- 
nized by the union of knowledge and yir- 
tuous dispositions, is prepared to tolerate 
infirmities or faults in others, which it is 
not inclined to adopt; ; with which it could 
not assimilate. This may furnish the cri 
terion of true and false complaisance. The 
foriner yi ields to the inclinations or tempers 
of — beyond the limits invariably pre- 
seribed to its own; allowing for misappre-, 
 henisjons, and devirous to diffuse happiness: 
the latter, occu occupying a mind destitute of 
fixed principles; accommodates itself to all 
inclinations, where advantages way be oped 
for, or dangers apprehended. 
This disposition is to be gradually im- 
proved into politeness; a gradation of beauty 
and elegance | in manners, seldom to be * 
pected in young Powe It requires Know- 
| ledge 
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| ledge of the real principles of deceney ; is 
possesses those exq uisjte and beneyolent arts 
of address, which play on. the failings af 
others, withayt exposing their defarmity; 
and by bringing their excellencies 1 intq strang 
lights, induce them to correct or amend 
their characters. This requires improved 
talents; confirmed integrity; and taste 
formed on aecurate, extensive information. 
An indistinct apprehensign of the impar⸗ 
tance gf politenes, has taken place in all 
nations. Reputation af good. breeding is 
the general ambitign, where men posgess the 
power of giving pleagyre, & conffrring be 


nefits. It would be, the pre-eminence, tha 


perfection of human nature, if it were the 
result of guperior understanding. extengiva 
knowledge, and perfect integrity, enabling 
the g to present himself to others in 
the mast elegant and pleasing lights; to 
diffuse content and pleasure around him; 
to soften the faults 5 the unfortunate ; to 
encourage the diffidgpt ; to smogth the fur- 
ros of ne . om the * 

| of miser y. is true politeness. It 
. MPPYs the beautiful combination 4 
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all the- virtues, brought into astion by 8 | 
Superior understanding; and, in manners, it 
is the utmost point of human excellence. 

The various modifications of manners, 
which, in our miserable moralities, assume 
its name; are separated from the: virtues» 
rendered distinct arts; and of little impor· 
tance but to amuse women, or ta deceive 
them; to sopth the infirmities or vices f 
princes; to give the appearance of benevo- 
lent condescension ta selfish views; and to 
cajole men out of their virtue or property. 


The difference of perſect virtue and hypo- 
crisy ; of those easy, refined manners we 


may ascribe to angels, and the artful dis- 
tortions or grimaces of fiends are not 
greater than the difference of real politeness, 
and the arts arrogating its name: mean 
cipal instrument of which is flattery. . 
As Camelions take all colors, excopt- 
white; flatterers have all points, except- - 
© honesty. As worms soonest breed in soft 
and sweet wood; the most gentle. minds, 
inclined to honor, replenished with honest 
and virtuous manners, soonest admit flat- 
terers, and are most abused by them. 
| "OE. Flattery 


| escapes common discernment, or that gentle 
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Flattery is a poison, 50 subtile, 80 tnolewtinly 
80 pleasing, that when directed with art, 
hardly any prudence can ward off its effects. 
It so nearly resembles the kindness of friend 
ship, in softening defects or enhancing ex- 
cellencies, that we are not to wonder it 


and virtuous natures are adulterated by it. 
In the art of administering this poison, every 
species of fictitious politeness consists; in 
Rising an interested system of falshood, 
under pretences of affectionate self-denial, 
and perpetual sacrifices to the gratification 
of others. While true politeness renders 
men useful or pleasing members of private 
societies, and extensive benefactors of man- 
kind; the interested affectation of it, is ex- 
tremely dangerous to private connections, 
and injurious to the world. The secret 
scenes of perfidy or wickedness; the devas- 
tation of all honor, confidence, virtue, and 
happiness, oocasioned by flattery to women, 
could not be described without horror. 
When women have been accustomed to the 
false gratification or delight of flattery, they 
are in the condition of the ' unfortunate 
„Nr „ RN | '_ wretcheg 


roLtHuNESs.” 1 
wretches who have acquired a taste for 
strong spirits, and cannot Iive without them. 
There is no peace or satisfaction; all is 
weariness; gloom, or horror, but in a state 
of intoxication: all kinds of profligacy and 
wretchedness are the consequences. It is | 
the bane of love, friendship, good neighbor- 
hood, of all the calm or permanent eatis- 
factions of society; it nearly deprives the 
opulent and great of the possibility of being 3 
intelligent or virtuous ; and it renders prin- 
ces and kings, the plagues or curses of the 

We are not secure from this vice, even 
when we have discovered its purposes. 1 
know thou liest (says the old man, in one 
of Terence's comedies) I know thou liest, 
Davus: but go on---T am pleased with 
* thee.” What hopes can be entertained of 
recovery, if, seeing we are deceived, we can- 
not avoid the consequences, because we cans 
not forego the pleasures of flattery ? | 

The best natures may be corrupted by it; 
the worst men and the worst women are the 
most immersed in its profligate gratifica- 
tions; it comforts them for the internal ab- 
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sence. of amiable dispositions; it seems to 
deceive the public ; it atones for concealed 


sufferings, from the negligence or contempy = 
af real wisdom and goodness.---As injuries 
of serious importance may be effected by 

spurious qualities of the nature I have de- 
scribed, I hope you will not think you have 
been misemployed, while I have directed 
your attention, in the education, of. your fa · 
wee ff Foe ani iagoritiont of Gre. 
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| P's a state of — effervescence, wha 


the Spirit of curiosity is impelled by 
strong passions, the aid of religion is thought 


requisite: and some ideas of religion are 
unayoidable. ' 
On this subject I am not usually left to. 
my judgment: an opinion prevailing, that 
I must be averse to religious principles, the 
female interest of families is exerted in pre- 


cautions against my Influence. 


IJ can 
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I can allow for prepossession, or any thing 
analogous to principle ; but I abhor profli- 
gacy. If the women are superstitious, the 
men are unprincipled : while the mother is 
anxious the child be not contaminated with 
philosophy, the father wishes religion to be 
formed into a convenient dress, to be put on 
or off at the pleasure of the wearer. It is 
my misfortune, in common with thousands, 
to disbelieve pretensions to Divine communi- 
cations which have popular sanctions. I call 
ita misfortune, because in the present condi- 
tion of society, it is attended with inconve- 
- niences; and whatever may be alleged of 
. the motives to free thinking, they do not 
generally furnish compensations for its dis- 
advantages or injuries. Hence the contra- 
dictory phenomena of the moral world; 8 
where knowledge is gradually dissipating 
prejudice; without affecting the forms of 
religion, or diminishing the number "of its 
votaries. 
Tube experiment 1 made on the subject, 
at some expence to the peace of my mind, 
and the convenience of my fortune, has fur- 
nished information which cannot be obtain- 
4358 . ed 
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a uirer; and the result is, if 
establishments were demolished, every thing 
wearing at this time the form of religion, 
would be extinguished. Vou will perceive Ido 
not allege the fact as an argument for esta; 
blishments : they form the great asylum of | 
ia" hypocrisy. The general mur- 
mur of good will attending the first intima- 
tion of my design, expressed the wishes of 
thousands; . but. they ventured not beyond 
a wish: and many of those who flew to the 
standard of liberty, before they had estima- 
ted the inconvenience, have attoned for the 
imprudence, by an humiliating species of 
recantation; or sunk into the ranks of su- 
Perstition, with precautionary accumulations 
of i insincerity. Religion shelters infidels in 
disguise: it is the fortune of incautious sin- 
cerity, or improvident rashness to be brand- 
ed with the unequivocal marks of irreli- 
ion. 
1 No man, believing the admirable provi- Y 
sions of nature to be superceded by those 
of revelation, will treat it with, contempt, 
or even habitual negligence ; yet contempt 
of ae is the disposition, not of profes- 
8d 


— 
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sed free · thinkers, for they are actuated by a 
different sentiment; it is the general dispo- 
sition of the time: no persons ridicule it 86 
frequently, or with so much pleasure, as 
those who save appeararices respecting it 
with the multitude, or who are supported 
in ease and affluence by its emoluments. 
The pretensions of Divine messengers are 
not, to me, matters of light discourse. 
They are, in my sincere apprehension, a 
mong the most fruitful and pernicious sourtes | 
of imposture or oppression ; they check in- 
dustry by the support of opulent classes, 


constitutionally allied to illegitimate power; 
and they produce greater evils in human so- 


cieties, than any other causes in my know 
ledge. If I ever refer to them; it is not 
with trivial ribaldry, but with serious con- 
cern, or indignant abhorrence. I am not, 
bowever, the apostle of irreligion. The 

baneful tree has struck its roots too deeply 


for my strength. 1 would not encounter 


the monsters that guard it, to tear off a 

branch, or to scatter a few of its leaves. 
Persons having recourse to me, in educa- 

don, have therefore nothing to apprehend 


| respecting 
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repeRing any species of superstition. Tam 
2 on insanity, as to ima 


gige 1 can suppress it: feeble or ineffectual 
attempts might strengthen interests wich 1 
would wish to destroy; and the subject is 
not of a complexion for jocular references. 
While I scorn the affectation of sentiments 
1 disapprove; I can respect , even 
in pernicious prejudices : and I avoid all dis- 
cussion of ' denominated religious, 
This conduct is so consonant to my inclina- 


tions; it is become a habit of s0 easy a na- 


tute, that families who have been many 
years connected with me in education, sup- 
pose me a clergyman in the full exercise or 


practice of customary duties; and frequently 
wish me to perform such occasional offices as 


might give chem opportunities of pecuniary 
compliments. 
But you have acted otherwise. And 


2 that you are assiduous, on 


every occasion, to lessen the credit of reli- 


0 e ie the zee oer t6 your Un- 
« dertakings? 


I will exp ink the mate ; with n view to | 


to ji. 
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No jon. can be -— 
if the 7 be not moral philosophy, 
to be useful as any other science, should be 
as free; its principles deduced from experi- i 
ence, not from authority : liberal and in- 
formed minds have generally been convinced 
of the truth; and the conviction operated 
in various methods for the advantage of so- 

The respect they impressed on their 
acquaintance ; the influence of their n- 
versation or writings, were fayourable to the 
interests of mankind. But moral philoso- 
| Phers remained in a species of obscurity; 

sometimes deeply clouded by scorn or con- 
- tempt. It seemed to me an enterprize of 
some merit, to_geize an advantageous spot, 
left unguarded by superstitious despotism; 
where the cruelties or injuries of exhausted 
phrenzy had produced a suspension of hos- 
tilities, called toleration. The ground was 
untrodden; it had its inconveniences ; per- 

haps its dangers. The little i interest or ad- 
dress, in my power, could. not induce one 
man to nega me; and | first e 
the post alone. 
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Wi ey and religion, n be jb ant Y 
matter of future consideration. My present 
concern is, to dispel the obscurities of igho- -,*. 

- rance or misapprehension. The injuries Pf 
mäaalignity 1 will, if possible, contemptus 
24  ously avoid; if not, I will endeavour to re. 
ö pel them. I speak before persons who have — 


attended every step in the undertaking ' 
| whose judgment I esteem more than an 7 
thing assuming the form or conpequencs of, 8 3 


* 
7 


In opening the chapel in Margaret · street, SORES 

it was my object to claim for moral philo- 
dosphy, the toleration allowed the extrava- 
gancies of gloomy enthusiasm, or the dogmas | 
of ferocious sedition. Others had dared: to 5 

 think'or. write with freedom ; but none had 

placed moraſity at the side bf zuperstition, 
N publicly teaching its doctrines. 1 50 9 
This object may not be ge eee ; 
4 wi be the ee eee, 
formed by the notics of my intention 1 
Sßpeak to the knowledge ofthis audience, | 
that I have neglected obvious intarests, and . 
— - broken valuable. friendships, to en s 5 
Vor, III. UP | 5 


— 


the most conducive to the great interests or 
happiness of mankind: my highest ambition, 


manner of algebra or geometry. If mer- 


would enaue? Why should priests have the 


plicated or detestable? Na event, in my 


knowledge or imagination, would be . 
ed with benefits e numerous, $0 useful to 


human, godiety;0as/the-emancipation. of this 


xoience : 

N taigned; or the ohjection to my utility an all 

 . pcoasibns, is an attempt to form un inatitu - 
tion in its favor: to rescue it from the dis · 


. RELIGION. 
empiricism af a sectary; to adhere $criipit» 


lously to a design, which I may yet see ac- 


in its utmost importance. 
Ot all the: sciences. moral philosophy is 


is to afford some assistance, in producing a 
condition of society, where it may be un- 
emharrassed by authority, and taught in the 


chants could -obtain powers to enjoin the 
calculations of arithmetic by pretended re - 

velations, or to settle accompts by Divine 
authority; What injustice, what iniquity 


privilege in morala? Because the imposture 
is more lucrative; or the injuries more com- 


cant the crime for Which I am ar- 


honor cl being tetalled 0b dented on the 
eioi gm 2 people 


. 
" — 
a = 
"_ = " = - 1 
4 ö 
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people, afier being tainted with de nan 
of su ion and fanaticism. | 
+- Bei e pen an 0b Pane 
© of persons calling themselves divine, you 
would submit to the laws of the state 
The friends of humanity and reason, have 
forced from bigotry the equivocal acknow- 
N that the thoughts of men 
« ghould be free. -I call it equivocal, be- 
cause it is disputed, and denied in its con- 
_ 8equences or eſſects; and words, writings, and 
disquisitions are cognizable by power. In 
the laws restraining the overt acts of liberty; 
moral philosophy was not included, becanse 
it was not supposed, any man would have 
the hardiness, to wrest it from the control 
of the church. That 1 en- 
deavored to improve. I did not dispute 
the authenticity of any revelation, or the 
Power of any church: but under a convic- 
tion that morality is the most useful of the 
sciences; perceiving, by the laws and/cus- 
toms of the country, it might be either 
blended with the dogmas of superstition 
and enjoined as matter of faith, or separated 
e - 
TR”. "OT: 
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| of persuasion, peliengheipmgdury' to try the 5 


latter method. In that enterprize, it was 


erroneously imagined I violated the laws ; 


and I have reasons to think, the violation 
would have been instantly punished: but 1 
Was sheltered by usages or 3 not 
intended for my accommodation. it 
I may be ud. with eee in. 
the design; having often considered lec- 
tures or sernions as -irjudicious modes of 


forming prineiples. They are customary 


modes, on subjects interesting to the com- 
munity 2 and it may imply reproach or de- 
gradatibn, if moral \ mt should be re- 
fuged the privilege. 

Maxims publicly taught may denen 
insinuated into the laws,' manners, or cha- 
racters of nations. We are informed, some 
peculiar advantages of the Chinese govern- 


ment are owing to the public encourage- 
ment of the study of morality, and the cus - 


letters, who govern by. instructing the 
people. A court of te in/Topricltivel 
4 a lecture room. where the mandarin sus- 
tains the amia able character of moral in- 
1 wh e --- NT, 


Prime mann Hear civil offioes, men of 


KEVIGION! 


cs tructor, and renders punichinent; e | 
uncommon, the occasion of and 
profitable lessons. e 2221077 .nmnbes.'vos 
But under pretences of preaching che 
2 of God, and teaching che duties of re- 
seditious views arid measures have 
— promoted, No doubt. WIe 80 
denominated, have been promoted by mA 
thematies and astronomy. all the laws 
relating to toleration, o to theravowal of 
opinions, even in 3 are eee 
u renn and humanit yyy 
Among boasted prosernen wein science, 
we have not admitted the obvious, indispu- | 
table truth,---that principles" are doubted 
or disbelieved, when not subnſitted without 
scruple to examination and enquiry. Truths 
have been discarded on account of absurd 
precautions respecting their examination; 
as the Elements of Euelid, would be con- 
temned or abhorred, if studied under formi- 
dable restrictions, e e as ee 
to salvation. 

Mental b or ne this-de- | 
scription, have been / torn” away; and per- 
sons N the useful, though illegal 

* - 3 N 


a | | * 


violence, 1 
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violence, have been honored and epplanded. 
1 will not enter on the doctrine of commend- 
able sedition. I profess and practise obe- 
dience to the laws of the land: but Where 
bar barous customs are wearing out; where 
8anguinary. statutes are crumbling into dust, 
Lam happy in giving 1 assistance to wipe | 
them away. Common law is defined com- 
mon sense; and common sense at this tune, 
is different from that of the days of Henry 
VIII. or Queen Mary. There are laws on 
the statute books, respecting the govern- 
ment of opinions, which no magistrate 
would dare to execute, if any masinrets 
were sufficiently depraved to attempt it. 
This is a tacit concession, on the Part of 
power, it would be cowardice not to im- 
prove. But reading lectures on moral phi- 
losophy cannot be criminal, even by. those 
laws, if morality be Separated fromreligion.-- 
The conveniences and inconveniences. of 
this separation, formed questions, which I 
found difficult to e to ins satisfaction 
of my own mind. 
If my opinion were 1 with the 
7 — * in . or amending 
| * 


"IE 


| — tin@zes 
with superstition, I would-ardently advise, 


that ceremanies bearing the denominativiis 
of religion be subservient to morality ; open 


to discusslonꝭ and removeuble at the choice 


of every parish or congregation. In Wide 
periods of - antiquity, they were separated. 
The Eastern missjonaries report, the super- 
stition of the lower orders of the people in 
China, is a distinct system of mechanical 
2 ice; and has no influence on the mo- 

rality which regulates the transactions ur 


manners of the emperor and the nobility, 


The philosophers and politicians: of Euro- 
pean nations, leave to the people, the su- 
per sti tion of prevailing religions; but o- 
sionally affect to be actuated by it. The com- 
mon people, fixed in superstitious habits, 


means are supposed deviseable to remove those 5 


habits, without risquing the dissolution of go- 
vernment, or the confusion of general anarohy. 
But these suppositions have been 
offered by statesmen, or the clergy; and 
their judgment may be suspected, from an 
interest in popular ignorance.— The lower 
orders of the people, have been informed 
with great advantage, on subjects deemed 
1 arduous 
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arduous bene — thei con- 
struction of a hovel in an Irish ditch, and 135 
that of a house in London; both built 
the same order of men; and you will hardly /I\ 
— eAispute//the--truth-- for Which I contenc. 
Knowledge, like water, is perpetually seek 
ing its level, or diffusing its-influence for ge- 
neral benefit. Selfishness, with pretences 
of prudence or utility, is forming reser- 
voirs, and appropriating disproportionate 
quantities for its own use. That science 

— which are the only 7 8 
means of happiness, should be deemed: in- 

jurious:; or that certain elasses should be 

must be referred to the spirit of despotism 

or interested cruelty, which would plunge 

the wretched into dungeons, and refuse them 
light because its first effect might give pain. | 
— knowledge: they may discard op” 

pression; and oppressors only are interested 
dathejgndratceoreuperetitionotthe People. 
But the question may be considered in 
another view. In modern times religion 
has been eee from. superstition. 
STIR . — Some 


Some of its prineiples and dectrimes have 
had a reference to the universal cause ofciall - 
order, power, and enjoyment. As hel first, 
perhaps the necessary tendency of the (hat+ 

man mind, is to trace events to their caiises 
it is not wonderful, an opinion of an uni- 
versal cause should ever have prevailed-;. or 
that the opinion should have given rise (o 


* eee and fanciful as the faculties 


of the inventors. This appears to, mess 
propemity in nature, which no tondition of 
it ean change; which may be the general 
principle of our knowledge and happiness: 
and I cannot help ĩmagining it will ever lead 
men to connect moral as well as; natural phi- 
losophy, with that religion which ita 
the admiration of an universal cause. 
It is on this ground I haue committed 
offence; by considering it as the only point 
of union for religion and moral philoο h. 
The impertinenoe of vulgar atheism, is qimi- 
lar to that of a worm contemning the sys- 
tem of Newton. The 2 of God my 
be incomprehensible; but it cannot be 
denied, because it cannot be nne 
kapoible. e n 
25 . . Whether 


Co 


of the kind useless: these are questions, on 


have been influenced by me. 
compiled and printed, I sent copies to those 


: mugen gy  corraponnce that ene. 


- RELIGION. | N 
. nibje&-of icoch; difficulty; vo 


r —— —ę—e—P 


ere held as much as possible out of 
t; and men induced to confine their 


————ůů—r 


reach: or the impetuosity of the human 


imagination be 8uch, as to render precautions 


which it must be venial to err; for they have 
perplexed the e and r ende 
understandings. Was 

There may be reasons pt eg 


& © 


| to. dhe abilities, characters, or motives of 


the undertaking, or contributed to its sup- 
port. There can be none against produving = 
the opinions of foreigners, which'could not 


2 I | 
Tay 


" Whenthe Liturgy on the general rns 
ples of Religion and Morality had been 


highest 
Persons, of whom I entertained the hig 
: and the following ——— 


1 os, | | PRIN 
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Chevalier Williams, en a sainte F br ras 5 
garde. 


| Lake: fs Mr. Dx Carr, Secretaire des Com- 


- * , * cy 
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. + ef ; 0 95 
1 the late Kino of Prem. i 
ht "te Chevalier Wix.Ltavts, MIR Pars | 


70550 Je viens de recevoir à la suite de 


ey wich du 20, du mois de May dernier, 


Youvrage, | que des sentiments de liberts & 


de buchen vous ont fait donner au pub- 


lic; sous le titre d Exsai de Liturgie. Votre 
attention dans cet enuoy me fait plaisir, & c est 
pour vous en temoigner mes remerciments, 
que je vous fais Ia presente; priant Dieu 
en meme tems sur ce qu'il vous ait Mr. Te 


le 0. r en 


2 Potrdam,  FREDERIC. | 


mandemens de S. eng oops Potsdam. 


NMonsixun, 
Voici la reponse de 8. M. a votre | 


lettre, elle à ete sensible à votre attention 


obligeante, avec le but que vous vous etes 


propose 


y a, 


i Votre tres humble, 


RELIGION. 
beende et que vous mes Templi dans votre - 


ouvrage. Vous pouvies bien oompter sur son 
aprobation. Il ma toujours paru qu'il ny 
avoit qu apresenter la vertu toute simple 
et naturelle pour la rendre aimable au bon 
sens. Il ext vrai que le bon sens o le sens 
commun, est ce quil y.a peut etre de moins 
| e ne je m. interesse fort, a vos succes, 


2 marche gue yous 5 wier, je vois OM 5 sont 
ä bientot realises; vous m obligeres infiniment, 
i vous youles les m'aprendre, Je joins ici 


un petit mot pour le hon Phnosophe dont 


| ra int eu de lettres. 


'honneur d' etre avec  Fextime la plus 


F f 


4 © 


Moxsizun, 


et tres obeisant Serviteur, 


% * 
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ce 10. on: 1776. 
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man e 424 28 Varied aa 


Hts sur la fin de May. Je vous dis 


cela, Monsieur, pourque vous ne eroyes point 
qui il y ait de ma faute Was eee, 
present à tout ce que vous me dites d 


geant. S Hes assuré de tout le e e 
J aurai d entretenir une correspondanoe avec 


un homme qui et qui ecrit aussi bien 


que vous le faites. Vos reflexions sont tres 


justes et d'un grand penseur. Aussi mai- je 


pu resister au Plaisir d'en faire la lecture, et 


_- LY : _ = J » * p * 
n, 401 
go. E 1 * 33 e * + . * 
58 a 5 N 47 7 \ 1 „ 1 


puis, Jl, 5. avoit des choses si bien exprimees | 


que je mai pas voulu qu elles fussent igno- 


res de celui qu elles vans zany elles ont 
interesse je uus asu , t en 1) 
Je vous demande en grace, Monsieur, de | 


me comuniquer tout ce qui sortira de votre 
plume. Ou devient fort avec ceux qui pensent 


fortement, ou s anime de leurs idées et de 
leur n de les rendre. * donc, Mon- 


intelligence 
aura à la votre 550 ol ha 


sieur, qu elle n f 
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Diaans tous les etats de la vie ou ne va pas 
loin sans principes. Si dans les affaires 'de 
gouvernement, on s imagine qu'on peut gen 

passer, on sera tot ou tard desabiis6 cruelle- 

5 ment. eur ene Need women 

ressent, la votre, Monsieur, me parut la] 

touchante: On la dit, et cela est vrai; on voit 
us d' etats perir en violant 2 N otrd 
violuit. les loix. 907 208 90993407 © T1529 

WO En me recomandant 4 votre woven, 
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n e with On 
that a Nosucrucian would enjoy in 


the work of an adept. It is a great.comfory 
to me, at the age of eighty-tm)wo Vears, to 


see the tolerance aui 1 in your 


more pent up in a — of land. 
That noble truth was nblmmen 
and of your tongue. 
Lam with all my heart one of your fal- | 
lowers, and of You pa: and. with 
= . ö * Arte, 9:47 A 


K © Your! most bundle 
obedient Servant, - 


15 i 01; ee Bo. 6439 * 

JV em 274 8011 > VOLTAIRB. 
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Eee fn eee, tention api" 
© learned Divine at Beim: 


RevenzND Sin; +. M Ta. 
lI.s have just now . your Tamer. | 
which you have pleased to present me; and 

ELSE Ae for it in the most obliged 


& i oy 


man- 

1 was already, by way of the News 
Bae informed of your. N to esta - 

S . . -blish 
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1 on bligh's worship for Re" ane of the 
5 5 and I am very glad to see this:now | ; 
RR; 5; performed, and the. external form of devo- 
8 2 tion; according to your intention, very w 
executed. For it cannot be denied, that the = 
1 belief of the one Supreme Being, and tbe MW 
1 Sa of universal benevolence, are the most £2 
_: eee eee of the well SY 
1 955 Christian religion itsel. . 


in haare ĩͤ e 
FRY send you, by this occasion, a Specimen | 
901 Uke form of Worship proposed by Mr. 
9 at Dead? 3 in the Principality of 
bar! Lwish that it may have your ap- 
© probation, and that all your” endeavours for 
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tion of your, account of the German yol- ; 
* canos. - I gave the topy which. you sent 

6 me, to Mr. Brydone, whom I met at Leip- 3 1 
zig. e FN 
.* You must send me another copy. My - 
« hearty. compliments to your good-natured —_—_ 
and benevolent Samaritan Williams; and 
my thanks for his Liturgy, His name 1 
shall be known. in Germany, and meet 
vith that justice in our papers, which his 
C public spirit deserves. Basedow is 
6 e here in a few days; ; and then more for 

you and Williams. penis 02 INE 
| "Give, me leave to. add to. what Mr. 
De Catt yrote.mme from Potsdam, under the 2 


10th August, EA | 
7, * Vous yoila done zwe ces bytes Anglais, 


5 connoissance e — 
i 
Fe * 
E 1 


506 METO w. 
« quill ecrit dans son ouvrage merite Yatta- 


» chement & Vestime de cetix qui ' saveht 
G e od ag 


03 <*%F foot Dat, 2 5 e 
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1 n e A of 
th nature, to balante a supposed 1 
Harity, _ disposltion to obStruct my 1 

But the unpopularity, — be 
Etbary. Though the operations öf u disease, 
frequently pronounced mortal, gave the ap- 

of indetision or caprice to my 
undertakin ge for many yeurs-I have never 
returned to business 'Withoitt considerable 
"encouragement ; 1 Dave had liberal dffets to 
engage in literary plans, the most successful 

'of the time ; and have not been unnoticed 
by the, instruments of political power. The 
n e 1 have chosen, Prin ally for for 

the indepetidence it procufes, Has been, and 
probably will Lp 1 0 wich sufflcient 

emolument; nat ; e 
Fu. but See e ee le en- 
* Ions 0 of those wii look up beer ie and 7 


Vo 
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to gratify a habit of long duration, that of © 
2 to others the few „ 
which sometimes cannot escape. 

In these circumstances, you will hot un 
me insolent, if 1 request you to dismiss all 
concern on the subject as I sincerely wish 
every man, who may be suspicious or appre- 
hensive, from the nature of my principles, 
would pass my house rather than enter it. 
And this, I mean to render a publis notiſi- 
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advantage of devo- 
| the most powerful 
motives to * nature, or to understand 
her operations and laws. : 

Mr. Hume has observed, « Philozophic de- 
« yotion, like the enthusiasm of a poet, is the 

« transitory effect of high spirits, great lei- 
sure, a fine genius, and a habit of study 
and contemplation; but notwithstanding 


Wh pleasure and 


ll 
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all these circumstances, an abstracted in- 
visible object, like that which natural re- 
« ligion alone presents to us, cannot long 


-<.aFtuatznhe wing, or be of any — 
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« life, To render the passion of contin 
« ance, we. nivs? fin acme methion of WA 
ing the senses and imagination, and must 
„eren ene eee | 
* phical accounts of the Divinity. — 
* superstitions and o are 
« found to be of use in this particular 

Mr. Hume peaks the general language, 
of scepticism on the subject; Pat le 
stands not the nature of devotion. 
It is the sentiment excited by the 1 pheno- 
mena of nature; frequently wee from 
effects to causes, sometimes to a ge 
cause; combining inevitably with the c con- 
Viction of convenience or utility, it forms 
the general motive to all human invention ; 
and it is the certain and permanent instru- 
ment of all human enjoyment. Lord Bacon, 
who saw further into the auldeec than Mr. | 
Hume, thought, By finding the laws of 
nature, and her ways of producing effects, 
men were enabled, as far as their condi- 
* tion allows, to ure the ame, as rules of 
a 3 e 
+ The centiments of admiration and revery 


_ ® Hume's Sceptic, | 1 | 
X 3 £ ence, 
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f = bn Meh rt 
subjoining attributes at pts: At the 
first definition bf  getieral caiige, error o. 
menced its devttyGtive opetatigns © violent 
So pobition of sentimmetlts and ittterests 4rove” 
wei Ne botaries' of material and im- 
Thez je 7 — however, in the 
mln. Th eral cause, whether em- 
bodied at iinemnbs ; there attributes 
Were zelected from 8 properties; i 
Apelles selectet the features of Minerva 
From celebrated beauties of Grerce. The 
Serie sentiment of devotion remamed; 
s influence br operation ein tlevet be fe⸗ 
ted: bat passlons being superinducecd; 
4 ii er cel objects these material 
or immaterial personifications, ap 
the provitice of devotion; and left the origi- 
pal septynent without d . 


Previous 
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Previous $0 the religion of the Jews, a 
| system of =p nnn e. ww. 
; ed,  partculat In gypt PIP us 

places the before the Hebrew reli- 
gion. He As the former cammentd with 
Noah; the latter” with Abraham, Where 
Hebraism has not prevailed, we fink the ef- 
fe&t of symbols. Thie object of the He- 
brew religion, was the unity of God ; ineffible 
and invisible. God was not to be reßreseft- 
ed; nothing could be emblematic of him; 
| no created object could resemble him. The 
acts of his E and could 
not be personified.” 

That religion, . 
me, was directed e 
the traces of which we find in Oriental, 
gyptian, and Grecian history. tet eee 
The supreme principle seems Wee 120 
universally acknowledged; and emblama- 
tized by fire: but being inthible, and his. 
existence being su to have preceded 
light, is denominated the primitive dark- 
ness. In chat darkness. his power, "his in- 

telligence, And his love, 1 'M 
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His power or virtue, . in 
pellations analogous to those of son or child, 
5 produoed the material world; and his breath, 
5 called his spirit or his love, generated vivi- 
Revd: arr These metaphysical beings 
personafied, became objects 1 
Power was represented by a bull; whose 
adoration the Jews could with difficulty pre- | 
14 vent, by the delusiye idea of another media - 
1 tor. It was called Theo, or Tho. The O- 
= rientalists, the Egyptians, and the Greeks 
humanized him into Brahma, Osiris, and 
Bacchus : and the privileges of these deities 
have been assumed by the founders of mo- 
dern religions. Those symbolical beings 
5 were of both sexes; and their properties 
were never transferred by the taste and 
| judgment of antiquity to men actually ex- 
3 isting. Venus is the female part of these 
1 generative deities ; and ahe has. both sexes, 
| | She | is. accyrately. delipanted. by 1 
1 Her attitude in the ca of celebrated. ar- 
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ste eheepe men and dhe is reprecetits 
| ed as the mother of all, eng o 
be a vgn. 

It ende eee eee 
that superstition has multiplied gods. The 
god Vichenou, during a repose of a thou- 
sand years preceding the creation, has for 
his companions, Power represented by a 
bull, and Wisdom by an elephant: Accord-, 
ing to the Bramins (Voy aux Indes, t. i, p. 
314) Chiven, or the Supreme Being, which 
others call Vichenou, is the only God Al- 
mighty: and he is represented sented by three 
images; to whom is given the appellation of 
Trimounts, synonimous to Trinity: for it 
implies the union of three persons; by the 
first of which all things are created, by 
the second all are preserved, and by the 
third all are destroyed. Jupiter is repre- 
sented with three eyes; and Bacchus as three 
phrodite. How far modern religions have 
improved on this method of personifying the 
Divine Energies, I will not presume to de- | 
termine. While other votaries are * 
| FR fundamental dogmas, I only claim a 
right 
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right Which power, imposture, and avarice 
may suspend, but cannot alienate: that of 
forming and expressing my opinion. It 
does not seem an improvement to substitute 
persons for emblems; and if the Jewish le- 
gislator wWas commendable for abolishing 
symbols, which might have accurate and 
beautiful effects in poetry Theists are am» 
ply justified in rejecting all grosser and 
more improbable pretensions of neee 
ing the Divine nature. 
When I introduced a Liturgy on the ge= 
neral principles of religion and morality, I 
had not divested myself of the error con- 
cerning the personiſication, and social at- 
tributes of the universal cause; and on re- 
 linquishing, it, some of my hearers charged 
me with Atheism. I am not apt to be af - 
fected by the terms of reproach. with which 
Ignorance or Intolerance would guard its 
usurpations. But When I affirm the attri- 
butes of. Deity cannot be similar or even 
analogous to those of men, I do not adopt 
the language of Atheism concerning neces» | 
sity or chance, which, I:congider- as jargon, 
ne of n taste, and derogat- 
ing 


f DBEVATION. 8 
from thy principles by which de. 
2 : 
Bat While it be mpossible the Deity: | 
should be such a one as ourselves, or have 
qualities of goodness; justice, mercy; or even 
wisdem similar to those produced in us by 
hutnan sorieties; it does not follow, that w- 
stand im no relation to him. Every effect 
has à reſerenoe to its cause; men produced 
by the powers of nature, are ineluded in tho 

general systein, to whose actuating prinei· 
ple all its parts must have relation. Is it 
natural or possible that beings, finding, ex. 
eee a blessing, should 0 on its a. 
serving all things arbund them 4—— 
ing ats of benefit hy the-influence of gene- 
ral laws 3 that, by exact, uninterrupted re- 
volutions, stones are oonverted into soil, ve- 
getables, fishes, animals, men; and into 
stones again; that these invariahle, univer- 
dal processes, produce, through all nature, 
life, action, and enjoyment: is it possible 

such conceptions should be unattended with 
sentiment or passion? We may be inaccu- | 
B 955 W * * 
or 


DEVOTION. 


| or religion ; it is supreme among human e en" 


joyments ; it has nature, or the God of na- 
ture for its object. In this sense, I adore 
the Deity as my first duty ; as the moet re- 


fined and most exalted pleasure. ' 


Though 1 respect a single rentnce from 
Mr. Hume more than volumes from the 
mercenaries of lucrative systems, or the ser- 


ulle instruments of popular prejudices, 1 do 


not agree with him, that the sentiment of 
devotion is only of influence, or 


that it has no effect on the conduct of life. 


All exquisite er ts are of short dura- 
tion, but of permanent influence. The sen- 
timents of actual pleasure in friendship or 
in love are transient; their influence or ef- 
fest is perpetual and irresistible. While 1 
allow philosophical devotion may be the ef- 


fect of fine genius and a habit of study or 


contemplation; I maintain, even against the 
opinion of Mr. Hume, no passion or princi- 
ple of which we are susceptible, can so power - 
fully actuate re 

importance in life. 2 
We see the ie in en 7 
* if powerful or formidable in its adulte- 


rations, 


2 DEVOTION. a7 | 
rations, what effects might be expected from 
the true or genuine sentiment? On this. 

persons calling themselves Philoso— 
2 generally divide; as men do in com- 


mobo ow low lagi; or friendship.<- - 
In these cases, the price of what is genuine 


is high; that of the adulterated moderates. 


We are not to wonder, if the votaries of in- 
tegrity be few, those of devotion-should not 
be numerous: if common pass ions, requir- 
ing few ingredients, be relinquished by mul- - 
titudes or by nations, from the difficulties 
of obtaining them genuine ; that a prinoiple 
2 all the — which the mind 


| tibi, an a&t/with the prudence we ob- | 
serve in common life; where, on being de- 
nied what is genuine, we are assiduous to de- a 
tect or to obviate the consequences of adul- 
teration. Because pure unspotted integrity 
may be unusual or impracticable, we do not 
resolve to renounce all regard. to it; or to 
exterminate nn passions, because 


2 1 | | they 
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_— since serious subjects obtained my at- 


. 
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3 Mrs 


they are generally perverted; yetandevotiad 
this is the case with those who affect to b 
above thexulgar ; because they cannot touch 
the point of intellectual pleasure, arising 
from n mind n 
works of nature, thay: e whe 


— — which we 


r eee 
of Free-thuikers.. Hr 51 | 
e dpot-twhem-teuth- and ö Giving 
is that which I have ever endeavoured. to 


tention; and with auch disregard to perso- 
nal convenience or interest, that my sinceri- 


ty will not be questivned by any person 
competent to a judgment of it. Men gene- 


rally argue from analogies in effedts to ana- 
Jogies in causes; aided hy luuman vanity; 
they. attribute to Deity the perſections of 
wWisdo and mercy, 80 useful br 


m, goodness, 
' -niiable in human characters. Adopting 
these errors, we become worsküppers uf a 


phantom, with human attributes avoidingt 


them, sink into Atheism. A 
nothing can be of more importanoe to the 
TI tt» | | 4 . ] 
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mind "IF tot/exahed 5 
knowledge or goodness; nothing has. been 
to me 80/difficult, / or efforts 80: vis 
gorous and permanent, as to hold the un- 
derstanding and affections on this pinnacle 
of excellenee; or to move in so elevated a 
situation between the approaching confines 
of atheigm and superstition. The region is 


tremendous; because it is almost solitary 3 | 
of 


the shades only of a few 
ancient and modern times, are the 'spirits 
Which hover around it. When this region 
is peopled from the provinces of real know 
ledge; then, and not till then, will religion, 
virtue, and à natural mn ane 
mmm EAHan¹ M 5 
But this not being the case; dovaciety 


being in. the exercise of philosophic religion; 
it is to be considered uchether we are to re- 


-nounce devotion; drop as detached beings 
into the assoclations of other men; be re- 
garded as intruders, become useless, com- | 
temptibleʒ or act as w doi in respect to in- 
-tegrity, /as80ciate with the least 3 
ble, and assist thein advances toward en- 

lence or perfection. It was on principles of 


* I acted in publicly introducing 
the Liturgy, which has furnished objections 
to my utility in education. I should never 
have. relinquished it from deference to such 
objections. . — 


—— of: 2 
new congregations on mY returns to town 
from journies. or e 8 to save my life; 


from the habit of — which man 


of the society had contracted in their 


religious education; and the accumu- 


lation of debts on the ſinances of the so- 
ciety, for which I was deemed; responsible, 
though I read the lectures and performed 
the services without compensation. At the 

commencement of the undertaking,” I had 
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dy balk 
— — that it impels or 
produces all principles: attempts to ageribe 
tributes on bh Hu with epithets; are v0. 


— — 
mixtate fg Al e ee ab e apprem 
nat only practicable, but highly useful, and, 
even nesessar y to persons (habituated 90 
connect morals with forms of religion, Sued 
aranged enumerations, though. of subjects 
generally deemed philosophical, would he 
easily bmprehendad by. all. arders. of the 
| whos oppressions or miseries are 
. every form. of — 
compraengiblogeligions.--"Thomstaimple 
and.) ignorant. peazant, is equally, informed 
vith fonte on the first principle of public 
devotion. * What the deity is, said cha 
«Grecian agen l. know, nat; whit he is not 
he eee een ee | 
f o 9716 ib ng) 1 11 off Arti) 
bias "ie hee 20%... 
Vol. III. 1 
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portant, as preging . upon = wed 


I know the fortresses of ebperaticiois:dud 
intolerance; the discipline and strength of 
their mercenaries. I bould pass their lines 
with gafety and advantage, if my health 
would correspond: with my inclination. 
The utility of such a public service; were 
Ala to claim the rights of opinion on 


their utmost boundaries; would be an 


honorable motive to the exertion of any ta- 
lents. But the number of persons in Eng- 
land, who understand tlie subject, is not 80 
great as I formerly apprehended. The pur- 
suit of science, on an extended plan, into all 


its effects or consequences, is 50 far from 


being tolerated in England, that it is pu- 
nished in various modes. Prudent persons 
avoid the disad vantage; direct their talents 
becomes a trade. The professors of it, are 
as destitute of generous or publio views; a 
cohtracted and mercenary, as the lowest 
mechanics: Sciences, like the arts Which 
furnish toy- shops, exist withbut any other 
ends than temporary entertainment zu hile 
* vol * 3 public | 
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public principles are languishing or disap- 
pearing. Dealers in scientific 
exhibitors of philosophical amust ments, feel 
not the importance of intellectual liberty; 
speak these sentiments, not from random or 
slight observation, but from an attentive and 
aceurate survey of those regions whence the 
4 materials ot my undertaking must be draven. 
; Curiosity led numbers to attend my first 
attempt; and curiosity detained some during 
the continuance of the public lectures. Their 
object s a new species of gratiſi cation: it 
would not have been in my power to per- 
petuate that novelty : they would therefore 
have returned into the habits, from which 
— invited them 
By publicly asserting or exercising the 
. rightaCohpatatingiiacentity from the dogmas 
of particular religions, a lodgment was made 
on the strongest, the most important works 
of intolerance or intellectual tyrauny. Mil- 
lions have wisbed its accomplishment; but 
no man wonld risque the danger, I risqued 
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lowed, came or returned in safety and at | 
pleasure; curious to view the acquisition, "of 
but generally insensible of its importante. u 
That importance may not be understood, | 4 
until attempts he made to recover it; proba- 
bly at the expence of blood. The utility of 

| speaking or writing, is certainly considerable; 
but that of an institution for the purpose of 
moral enquiry and instruction, on the prin- 
ciples of unlimited freedom, would be an 
advantage to 3 and: ns not 
estimated. | 
These are the ohjecd which 1 my | 
undertaking. Lam 50 far from wishing my 
friends to cover it with caution and regrety 
that L point it out as the very circumstance 
which may honorably distinguish my life, 
and make me lie down in my grave with 
the consciousness of some eſſort for the in- 
terest of society. 2 A421 | 
The misapprehensions of- folly,” « or the 
misrepresentations of malignity, I hear with _— 
transitory emotions, sometimes of impatience, 5 
sometimes of unconcern, sometimes of con- 
tempt. If my passion had been money or 
| n at the pleasure of prihces, I should 
FA "0 not 
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not have been led into enterprizes of this 
nature. Mistakes and obloquies, which only 
affect such interests, are not likely to affect 
my mind, or to alter my conduct. Persons, 
therefore, who would transfer their preju- 
dices on this subject, to my utility in di- 
recting the education of youth, are very 
welcome to avoid me. I have stated the 
facts of my undertaking, the fixed princi- 
nde geen of my mind, that they 
may understand the dangers supposed to 
surround me. -I can affirm, however, with 
representation, I never utter a sentence, or 
have recourse to a measure in education, to 
induce pupils to adopt my religious opinions; 
that they are, in general, perfectly ignorant 
of them; and suppose me occupied by the 
ge 
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unnecessary, of» forced: his profession is 
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. &idered by some persons, as implying 
a profession of faith ;- indimitation of the 
Savoyard, in Rousseaus Emile. I should 


hardly imitate, what I do not approve. The 


introduction of the Saxvoyard s xeligien is 


dictated hy spleen against the matgriglists:; 
and in education, it cannot be useful either 
to the tutor or the pupil. All proſessions, 
by the parent or governor, Should be avoid- 
ed; if it be meant, young people should 
exercise any degree of judgment or integrity 
in religion. If it be only matter of conve- 

*nience ; if secret infidelity be cherished : the 
143 advan- 


, HE. preceding Lecture will be con- 


I28' 0 INTELLECTUAL REFORMATION. 
advantage of particular institutions and 
forms should be stated early, in order to 
render the habits of the pupil conducive to 
his inter ae | 
e ee 
ple, as those who seek their fortunes by re- 
ligion.---I will not intentionally contribute 
to the propagation. of a class 89 gletestable ; 
| however it be covered with the veil of de- 
corum, or sanctimonious reputation, I should 
_ reproach myself as dishonest, in betraying 
to a Pupil any biass on religious! ert 
ries; and I always lay open the fo 
tions of religious. and pilitical-<putins, as 
fully as will allow. Patents be- 
tray doubt or dsbelief of the authenticity 
of partzeular modes, by wishing children 
may be in their favor; and 
the priests of churches, Who, 
ee eee 
dis believe their doctrines, are anxious to im- 
pose them by authority, or to preclude the 
discussions of reason. It is no part of my 
e wee m E n = 
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infidelity. lf it be, it must be without cn 
sciousness, or or knowledge. I have not the 
slightest interest to serve, not the most feeble 
passion to gratify, by inducing a young man 
to prefer one religion to another; and to 
promote the interests of scpticism or inſi- 

delity, no mode can be devised of equal 
efficacy with our present eduration. Vouth 
are matriculated in the universities; by formal 
acts; which, in civil ocourrenees, would sub- 
ject them to ignominy or punishment Every 5 
thing relating to religion is calculated tio 
| interested acquiescence; to secite 
à radical disbelief. It is not wonderful, 
Rr | { 
the heart, we seldum find a man Who be- 

lieves his religion: but it is horrible, that 
multitudes should be daily forced into the 

worst species of infidelity, by servile acqui- 
escence, or profligate perjury. Hence the 
inefficacy of those principles of established 
religions, Which have a tendency to public 
advantage ; not from the counteraction or 
selecting the friends of sacred establish- 


N ments, 


ments, is ee 
The man whose mind hesitates, whose con- 
science discriminates, may be erroneous, but 
he may be honest and valuable; the com- 
pliant subscriber, Whose assent or oath arg 
ever guided by interest, is at heart a. villain, 
whatever: may be the speciousness or de- 
corum of his appearance. Viewing as L do, 
che progress of infidelity, and the means of 
its propagation; - I can have no solicitude to 
afford it my assistance. 


on them. I am content, therefore, with 
opening the instructions of universal his- 
tory to my pupils; and tracing the preten- 
mn of all sacred systems to their origin. 
I should have no difficulties i this method, 
8 friends of some of them had not 
thought the introduction of religion impor- 
tant; and insisted on a general examination 
of the principal questions respecting revela- 
tion. The nature of historical evidence was 
su 12 be *** ascertained by Rous- 
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ho wistied to be dee Chridifan, 
————ů—— 
The of miracles; —— 
of repentance; and the importance 
doctrine of à future state, were zung ects 
Without degrading tlie mind of the pupil 
into proſligate or interested servility, he 
must be left to compare the similar or dif 
ferent evidences with which ancient and 
modern miracles are acοο]Mmpanied. Semira- 
mis is said to have been nourished by birds, 
and to have. changed her sex. Starlings, 
parrots, and magpies, Froclaimed the di- 
vinity of Psapho; and their V way 
considered {5 Serpents were 
taught by priests to lie under funeral cover - 
ings, and to come out on certain sig als. 
Zoroaster had his law 3 Tris f 
megistus from Mercury, Zamolkis from 2 
Vesta, Chiifondas from Saturn, Mines front 
Jupiter, Lycurgus from Apollo, Draco ee 
Solon from Minerva, Numa from 7 — EE 
Moses and Christ from [Jehovah, and 
. n ban ah 
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The birth and-death of illustrious men in fic 
all periods of ' ignorance and superstition 
have been distinguished by similar miracles. 


Cyrus was expo d by Harpagus and suckled 
by a bitch. Tbe founder of Rome by -a 


wolf, Alexander prevailed on nations to 
believe Jupiter had been intimate with his 
mother Olympias. Romulus, though pro- 
bably sufſocated in a marsh, was/proclaimed 
by the senate and believed by the Roman 
to have ascended to Heaven and as- 
Sumed the nature of a god Apollo appeared 
to Perictione, the mother of Plato, in a dream; 
and by that dream sbe conceived: Speusip+ 
pus, Clearchus, Anaxilides, Plutarch, Suidas; 
&c, affirm this, as the current opinion in As 
thens. St. Hieromsaith, Plato was supposed to 
have beenbornof a virgin. Laertius reports itas 
the Athenian tradition, that Phoebus'was the 
father of Esculapius and Plato, one to cure bo- 
dies, the ther to cure sonls;---The birth of 
Pythagoras was equally: distinguished, and 
his life a series of miracles; Which are 402 
corded by Plutarch, Laertius Pliny,” Por- 
phy, and Jamlichus. One of his thighs 
; SE was 
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_ was of solid gold; he shewed it to 3 
tiated, to:prove be was the god Apollo. 
His disciples never named him; while he 
lived, they called him Diviriey' after deatte 
the Man. The Daunihn bear, by his cm- 
whispered an ox at Tarentum neter to let 
beans, amd the animal obeyed. At the 
Olympic games, in the presence of all Orcece, 
he commantled a flying eagle” to destend; 
and stroking it with his hand, let;itgoy A 
river, as he pasted.it hailed him xe Y. 
He was present, at the same time, at Meta- 
pontum in Italy and Tauromenium qͥn Sidly. 
Human credulity has been exercised tothe 
utmost, on the persons, talents, and charac- 
ter of that extraordinary man. Others have 
had smaller portions of similar fame. Nliny 
saith. Empedocles recovered a woinanzwho 
had been dead seven days: Suidas afſirins 
that ar by 
his father, b 
tired with; 
ved nourishment from the: Nytmpla in the 
hoof of !an; on but that he w never en 
A "BY 
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to gat. lle often underwent a reatureRion; 
his au quitting his body and returning 
when he pleased! The intelligent Athenians 
. ————— 
Iemmy sent for 40 Austrate lie city in 
Plague, and it. was believed he had prophe- 
ried the Persian.inveaibns. DO ns Dye. wth 
mesa nk en characters: it is the 
his pupil; hoe judgment alone can dis- 


ww erimiaate them, to any useful or! valuable 
1 purpose. Ste Ott 15 ls RENT! 
ww Ihe pretensions of 'supernyatiiral person+ 
3 ages ard, at this time, in so much” discredit, 


that patents. cadem reader mem subjeds 


er e eee, pinion hs RY 
_eagionally: and 

moral, Hike peace — 4 
nal means.;; that nature has her; the 
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The greater part 
neoessity of revelation. 


my ume bes been employed in ee. reco- 


Aae e wen expedients of 


revelations to restore injured or lost prin- | 
A. but 1 sh6uld' be extremely sr te 


have” an! afſeRionlite interest, here any 


means were relied on, which did-not induoe 


Irits/ aQtioh or cooperate with: the! retorm 
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of the human constitution 
tive powers 
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have no e or hope. That, A; nan, 
13 in a crime, will be Sor, and. 
wilt xexolve-never more to commit at. ;, may 


be; probable - that feeling the natural con- 


of. 'miscobduts in any incon- 
venienoes or miseries, the bmaꝶꝗ regret er 
tremely: he has dong wrong, and determine 
not to repeat the crime may calso be pro- 
bable: but that he may bel induced | to 
change his: principles, dispoaitions, N 
bits. is not in all cases demonstrable . bar © 
The manner of: correcting; 
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very of crime, the ahnexed futute ex. 
presiHe mer y? e they" made chat Ye. s "3 
pentance which is unavoidable; Which may 
have some EY to reformation, a con- _— 
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dition of immediate forgiveness. In * 
manner, they secured men in the paths of |, 
iniquity; for they took off the edge of sor- 
row, Which, though it imply not the idea 
of recovery, might be-improved to produce. 
it. IStühtn 18; Nine 1 % 5400 i £10 

No man commits crimes, be pre- 
fers vice to virtue, or happiness to misery z 
as no man is guilty, of inteinperance, her 
cause he is indifferent! to health. The dis- 
positions or habits; leading to. vice, are pro- 
duced and fixed, in the same manner with, 
those Which subject us to bodily disorders. 
If it be difficult, if it be nearly impractica- 
ble, by. appealing to obvious facts, to 


govern 
the little inclinations, or habits which afford 


men trifling pleasures, and overwhelm them, 
with. disease or misery---what are we to ex- 
pect in moral e effects are at 


2 distances from their causes; where the 
illicit gratification of real Passions, or the 
indulgence of those which are spurious, are 
attended with considerable pleasure; and 
where the i intire e or ee as 
be e E | 
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The disorders of the mind, like those of 
the body, have whe when to à profession; 
. — 10 _ 2 di common 
motives————As in physic, the rule 


is to connive at irregularities, 


religious practitioners to connive at sin 
and to apply the palliatives of repen- 
tance or absolution. It must be obvious, 
these doctrines rivet the chains of wretched · 
ness on the bodies and minds of men: that 


were taken away; and that the number 


would be — gan ates whom 
from —— 
withdrawn Sorrow, on being detect- 
ed in the commission of crimes ; sorrow. 
on perceiving our errors haue involved us in 
misery ; have effects in ataning” for vicious 


dispositions, similar to those 88 


| and to 
apply palliatives: it is the interest of 
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crime or submit to them. Nature knows 
no Such doctrine as fongiveness. Men may 
and ought to forgive. God is immutable: 
Every erime has its punishment, without 
the possibility of interposition: and there is 
nothing in erm W of 
atonement. 087, „ 421 
+I do mot offer these anntietatiicn alarm 
vou. They may gem harsh to persons an- 
customed to consider God such acone as 
themselves“ They may appear otherwise 
to. those who have rational views of moral ar- 
rungements and provisions p45; 
Ther apprehensions of men in religion: are 
so low, | that: they conceive their duty to con- 
sist in atonements. They are therefare em- 
ployed in committing wickedness, or enjoys 
ing pleasure, Which is the same thing in 
their apinian ; the only concern being to 
balance accompts hy those practices which 
are conſidered as atonements, or 
of atonemerts; by which they may be 
skreened from the displeasure of God, or 
frem the torments of hell. In this case, 
ther is not a possibility of recovery or re- 
formation. It would be as reasonable to 
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that of a inner to rectify che errors of h 
mind. If it require the interposition at;the 
understanding, to lead an artist to the causes 
of irregularities in a machine how payent 
more to. indune a man to trace intellectual 
springs of action, or to correct at cher 
origin those erroneous and vicious hahits, 
which. PI IO gens in the patvof 
misery of 1 if 

Von with do weden Lstaterit 
as questionable, whether men in general. are 
susceptible of such ꝓenitence as will rectify 
their dispositions, or change their characters: 
---I have no daubt, that sinners may be 


Sorry, or that priests may absolve them; 


but I dispute the benefit: nay, I affimm, the 
ecclesiastical transaction, as it is commenly 
managed, is an essential injury. If I were 
reduced to that degratled situation; and: on 
performing penance, or receiving absa : 
lution, I were promised an inheritance in 
the kingdom of heaven, I would beg. my 
confessor to giye me the only valuable pledge 
of it, by afording me present peace of mind, 
by adjusting my desires in their proper di- 
reftions, and by taking me out of the _ 
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faction. This is not to * om all who 
religious charms or incantations tl 


t have 
been ever — it is 
impracticable; in many, it requires tlie 


utmost skill and attention of the under- 
standing; in all, a process, different, from 
sorrow, gonfession, or absdlution ' 3 
When the mind has false tendencies, ur 
ke the body, is growing awry; there are 
stages of the evil, in which it may be wholly 
_ eorrefted by moderate skill; others, in which 
it can only” be partially borrected, and by 
the utmost skill; others, in which no * 
or trouble can bs-of any advantage. 
This subject is of great — 
every period of life. I can have no interest 
in wishing the means of reformation may be 
discoverable in nature, rather than revela- 
tions; or in revelation than in nature. I want 
the sure or effectual means; und care not 
where they are found. It bas appeared, 
however, that persons continuing in the 
principles or prejudices'6f common edues- 
tion, are not to be reformed; or they are to 
ee into K — vow W 
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by the. terrors of vice. Persons who: have 
discarded those prejudices, who are becom 
free · thinkers, have not generally substituted 
proper ae eee those they hays! 
neglected. 180 at cl e mn ow H 
Free- thinkers are whject to errors and 
vices like other men. What, means, inducer 
ments, or motives, do they make use of, 
rectify their dispositions? This would bea 
question of importance, if it were do de- 
termine on the pretensions of nature and 
2 The motives to real freedom of 
opinion, to — — 
extremely different. The fonmer can newer 
be evil, whatever limits they may pass aver: 
the latter are generally suspicious. It is the 
language of religious seundlal, that men do 
not improve their morals as they discard 
their prejudices. Like most of the imputa- 
tions of scandal, this.is hot true. The habit 
of thinking. produced by enquiry, has 
tendency. to correct moral. etrorg. But the 
first consequence of relinquishing established 
opinions, is a disregard to that caution or 
bypocrisy which ever attend them The 
wel my off; Ln they 
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shall pereeive, chat species of Kcentious- 
ness not truth or virtue, is their aQtuating 
Principle. Men of kvely dispositions of 
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This: i the general merit of 

I have been conversant with persdtis of that 
denomination: Rxal and nominal philoso- 
pb; members of learned and of sabred 

professions; politicians, poets, and wits; are 

generally in that stage of fres-thinking. 
They disbelieve ; and, with the 
aulted to their views, they laugh at the ge- 
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 INTBLLEOTUAL REFORMATION, 345 
They feel or speak like persons disentangled 


from morasses, where the people are 


stuck to the chin. It might be imagined, 


humanity would induce them to assist others. 
No, 45 would be romantic, because at» 


tended, with inconvenience or danger. Nay, 
the more jnsidious or hypocritical,” insinuate 
it would be injurious to the people; being 
accustomed to their circumstanoes, 80 
would not be benefited by any exchange. 
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common professors, is not yet improved 


into a desire of substituting. the means of 
improvement in virtue, or of restoring dis- 
positions -perverted, for the common pro- 
cesses of penitence. They divert themselves 
with the concern or apprehensions of those 


who have done wrong; or who weakly 
seek for mercy, because they fear the wrath 


of God. But if an emancipated votary of 


licentiousness, involves himself in error or 
perplexity---what is the consequence? He 


may, or may not be sorry, according to his 


situation respecting public opinion or the 
laws. He defies the terrors of superstition, 
with a disposition which shuts his ears to 
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the gentle suggestions of reason; he con- 
verts error or perplexity into infamy + 
wretchedness; and perhaps, with affected 
heroism, puts an end to a life, he had nei- 
ther skill to conduct, nor fortitude to endure. 
The art of preserving the harmony of our 
principles and affections, is the art of living; 
the art of being happy.—Approaching it 
nearly in utility and importance, is the art 
of recovering our dispositions or minds; 
of restoring the balance which has been 
disturbed ; and of rendering the habits f 
virtue as easy, as if never interrupted. On 
the importance of this art, the pretensions 
of the common doctrine of penitence are 
founded: and though wise men may despise 
the appendages of common doctrines; fools 
only would be unprovided with the means 
of healing or recovering a perverted mind, 
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